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Support Israeli 
army refuseniks 


T he heroic rebellion by Israeli De¬ 
fence Force reservists has 
strengthened the fight for Palestin¬ 
ian national rights. It is a second front. 

They are refusing to be drafted into the 
occupied territories and become involved 
in fighting what they call a “war of the 
settlements”. This war, they rightly state, 
is fought “in order to dominate, expel, 
starve and humiliate an entire people”. 

Initially their numbers were small - 
around 50 - but the signatures on their 
petition have now reached nearly 300. 
Though still prepared to “continue serv¬ 
ing in the Israel Defence Forces in any 
mission that serves Israel’s defence”, the 
reservists recognise that “missions of 
occupation and oppression do not serve 
this purpose”. 

This is an excellent rebuttal to the ar¬ 
gument that the Israeli people are irre¬ 
deemably reactionary and in the thrall of 
chauvinistic Zionism. True, the petition 
is couched in some places in patriotic 
terms. However, what we have here is a 
clear break from the social-chauvinism 
peddled by the likes of Arial Sharon. A 
clear recognition that it is not in Israel’s 
interest to oppress the Palestinians. 
Something that should be welcomed by 
all communists, socialists and democrats. 
Marx famously argued that, while Brit¬ 
ain’s oppression of Ireland continued, its 
own working class could never be free. 
The same holds true for the Israeli work¬ 
ing class - they cannot be free while the 
oppression of the Palestinians continues. 

Unsurprisingly the stand taken by the 
reservists has sent shock waves through 
Israeli politics. A demonstration called to 
support the ‘refuseniks’, as the Israeli 
justice minister, Meir Sheetrit, branded 
them, attracted some 10,000 Israelis onto 
the streets. A significant increase on the 
handful usually expected to attend such 
protests. No wonder the military authori¬ 
ties stepped in, jailing three reservists for 
28 days in an effort to stem the tide. 

However, it would be a mistake to as¬ 
sume, as some do, that the ‘dovish’ left 
will automatically gain at the expense of 
the Sharon government. An example of 
which was provided by Uri Avnery of the 
Israeli peace group. Gush Shalom: “Now 
I perceive the approach of a great wave 
of opposition to the bloody war against 
the Palestinians” (‘Something is mov¬ 
ing’, Gush Shalom website, February 16). 
The paradox was summed up by the daily 
Ha ’aretz. “The killings still feed the rage, 
vengeance and tank-barrel policies. And 


even if there is mounting criticism of 
Sharon, it could yet bring back Benjamin 
Netanyahu” (February 20). 

The events of the last week are an ex¬ 
ample. Maysoun Hayek, a pregnant Pal¬ 
estinian woman, was being driven by her 
husband to the Rafidia hospital in Nablus 
after she went into labour in their village 
of Zeita, 20 kilometres away. Their car 
approached an Israeli checkpoint. Israeli 
soldiers opened fire, critically injuring her 
father and herself and shooting her hus¬ 
band dead. The consistent pattern of 
strike and counterstrike was reinforced 
later on the same day by a Palestinian 
attack on a group of Israelis at a bus stop 
north of Jerusalem, injuring about 10 
people. 

After the most violent week of the sec¬ 
ond intifada the weekend was, compara¬ 
tively, the calm in the eye of the storm. 
Six Israeli soldiers were killed last Tues¬ 
day and that led to the inevitable repris¬ 
als. Gaza, Ramallah and Nablus were all 
bombarded, as were the sleeping quar¬ 
ters of Yasser Arafat’s guards. Eighteen 
Palestinians were left dead and several 
more pieces of the Palestinian Authori¬ 
ty’s already decrepit infrastructure were 
reduced to a smoking pile of rubble. On 
the surface there appeared to be little 
change to an all too familiar pattern. As 
Sheetrit put it, “They escalate and we 
escalate harder” {The Economist Febru¬ 
ary 23). 

In the midst of this maelstrom, Sharon 
used his ‘address to the nation’ to prom¬ 
ise a continuation of his government’s 
hard-line stance. The usual chauvinist 
appeals for ‘national unity’ against the 
‘terrorist’ aggressor, combined with his 
call the previous day for “many more 
[armed] initiatives, all the time, that will 
give a deeper and more intensive con¬ 
tinuum of actions”. 

‘New’ proposals (in fact, pretty similar 
to those made in January) for the estab¬ 
lishment of ‘buffer zones’ between Israel 
and the bantustan Palestinian ‘state’ 
were unveiled. Thus Israel would with¬ 
draw from some areas supposedly un¬ 
der Palestinian control, while the 
spreading settlements would remain 
under its wing. Unilateral separation, an 
option favoured by some peace groups 
and sections of the Labor Party, would 
mean the effective dismantling of all the 
settlements, politically unthinkable for 
Sharon, Likud and its rightist coalition 
partners. 

Tellingly Sharon also felt the need to 


question why “raucous voices and de¬ 
spair are rising from the public” - an allu¬ 
sion to growing opposition to his 
government within Israel itself and a grow¬ 
ing polarisation between the Israeli left 
and right. 

Radicalisation of the type demon¬ 
strated by the reservists is matched by 
intensified chauvinism on the right. 
Likud is finding an increasingly vocal 
champion in Netanyahu. He, along with 
others outside of Likud like Avigdor 
Liberman, the infrastructure minister, 
advocate the overthrow of Arafat and 
the reoccupation of Palestinian lands on 
the grounds that it “would make clear to 
any future Palestinian leadership that if 
you resort to terrorism, your fate will be 
like that of the Taliban and Arafat”. If 
Likud fears for its survival, then it is pos¬ 
sible Sharon will be offered up to the elec¬ 
torate as a sacrifice. Netanyahu will then 
be his most likely successor. That is why 
Sharon has been forced to rein in the hard 
right of his own party, dismissing 
Netanyahu’s “fool’s advice”, and is now 
paradoxically heavily reliant on the Labor 
Party to provide a counterweight within 
the coalition. 

From the standpoint of Israeli capital¬ 
ism, the programme of the hard right is 
proving costly. The Israeli economy is 
currently enduring a biting recession: it 
actually contracted by 0.5% last year and 
unemployment his risen over the 10% 
mark - a record high. The Labor Party 
‘doves’ represent in reality a more far¬ 
sighted section of the Israeli bourgeoi¬ 
sie and establishment who hark back to 
the ‘glory days’ of 1994 andl995, when 
the Israeli economy grew by 7% and 6.8% 
respectively. Yitzhak Rabin had just 
signed the Oslo accords and foreign in¬ 
vestments reached the level of several 
billion dollars a year. Now of course things 
are different - war is not necessarily good 
for business. 

Opposition to the government has few 
outlets. Under ‘normal’ circumstances, 
that role would officially be taken by the 
Labor Party, but today it is an integral part 
of the coalition, and the ‘centre-left’ 
Meretz, the largest grouping outside it, 
only has a handful of Knesset members. 
Though its programme is virtually indis¬ 
tinguishable from that of the Labor 
doves, it is nonetheless in a useful posi¬ 
tion to capitalise on discontent - being 
outside the government allows it leader, 
Yossi Sarid, to criticise “too little democ¬ 
racy and too much consensus” with a 


degree of impunity {Financial Times 
February 18). 

If Sharon is metaphorically under 
siege, then the bete noire of the Israelis, 
Yasser Arafat, remains literally so. While 
he will no longer be imprisoned in his com¬ 
pound, he is still confined to the city lim¬ 
its of Ramallah. His ‘rock and a hard place’ 
position was epitomised by the circum¬ 
stances under which the Israeli ‘conces¬ 
sions’ were gained. They were a ‘reward’ 
for his arrest of three activists belonging 
to the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine who are held responsible by 
Israel for the murder of the chauvinist 
bigot, Rehavam Zeevi, the former tourist 
minister. The PFLP warns that Arafat’s 
policy “constitutes a grave danger to the 
unity of our people and the unity in the 
field” (press release, February 21). 

In arresting militants whose target was 
hated by every Palestinian (ie, Zeevi), 
Arafat is risking a crisis of legitimacy. 
How far his writ runs is already question¬ 
able. Despite the fact that he has repeat¬ 
edly called for a ceasefire, the Al-Aqsa 
Martyrs Brigades, which is linked to 
Fatah, continues to carry out attacks 
against Israelis. This calls into question 
his control over even his own organisa¬ 
tion, not to mention the likes of Hamas. 

As within Israel, there are grave con¬ 
tradictions within the Palestinian camp. 
A similar polarisation is taking place, with 
rising support for Hamas on the one hand 
and a growing recognition that the cur¬ 
rent situation is an impasse on the other. 
Some commentators have seen the turn 
in Israeli opinion as an opportunity to halt 
the violence and launch a campaign to 
win over the Israeli public. Dr James 
Zogby, writing in the Jerusalem Times, 
states that suicide bombings “have re¬ 
sulted in increased suffering and done 
great damage to the Palestinian cause” 
(February 22). He advocates a campaign 
of non-violent civil disobedience. 

While we condemn the murderous at¬ 
tacks on civilians committed by reaction¬ 
ary fundamentalists, which are aimed at 
perpetrating the maximum number of 
deaths, we defend the right of the Pales¬ 
tinian people to resist the Israeli occupa¬ 
tion and fight to advance their national 
rights using violent means. However, 
more than ever the overriding need is a 


fight for the politics of consistent democ¬ 
racy on both sides of what is a national 
struggle. The excellent rebellion by Is¬ 
raeli reservists shows how unity be¬ 
tween the Palestinian people and Israeli 
people who oppose Sharon’s warmon¬ 
gering can be built. 

For Israeli workers a programme of 
class independence is essential. This 
needs to go much farther than what is 
envisaged by most Israeli doves, which 
stops short of militantly fighting for the 
national rights of the Palestinians. While 
obviously such a programme would ad¬ 
vocate the immediate withdrawal of Is¬ 
raeli troops, it would have to avoid 
echoing the rightwing Labor call for 
“separation” - ie, the erection of barbed 
wire fences between Israel and the 
present Palestinian Authority entity. 

Israel must accept a negotiated settle¬ 
ment which includes the right to return 
of all exiled Palestinians and the ceding 
of territory, where Palestinians form the 
majority of the population, to a fully in¬ 
dependent, democratic Palestinian state. 
In addition the Israeli regime has a re¬ 
sponsibility to compensate the Palestin¬ 
ian people for decades of occupation, 
death and destruction and provide aid 
for the reconstruction of villages, towns 
and cities reduced to rubble by the IDF. 

While the Palestinian intifada has been 
heroic, that does not mean that commu¬ 
nists and revolutionary socialists should 
be uncritical cheerleaders. It is our duty 
to help map out the way forward. Any¬ 
body who argues that the intifada on its 
own will be able to triumph without as¬ 
sistance from the Israeli working class is 
ignoring all the evidence available to us 
daily on television screens. 

Progressives on both sides must rec¬ 
ognise and champion the other’s national 
rights. The Palestinians are a nation with¬ 
out a state. The demand for a Palestinian 
state is right and just. But the Israeli jewish 
people are no longer mere settlers and 
immigrants. Through history they now 
constitute a fully fledged nation - a nation 
which has the right to exist. Only by start¬ 
ing from these democratic foundations 
can unity and trust between Palestinian 
and Israeli jewish workers be cemented 
and antagonism be overcome • 

James Mallory 


The IDF reservists’ petition can be found at their website: 
http://www.seruv.org.il/defaultEng.asp 
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Beds SA faction? 

Danny Thompson's disagreements with 
me are too many and, in some cases, too 
odd to reply to in full (Weekly Worker 
February 21). Instead I just want to touch 
upon the broad principles at stake. 

On December 1 2001, the Socialist Al¬ 
liance formed itself as a unitary organi¬ 
sation with one central constitution and 
one membership. Local alliances are now 
not separate organisations, but effec¬ 
tively branches, or parts, of the whole. 
They are subordinate to that whole. This 
is a step forward. It is an advance. 

There are programmatic problems with 
our manifesto People before profit. It is 
not consistently democratic nor is it a 
communist programme. It does not call 
for a federal republic or envisage a state¬ 
less society of general freedom. But de¬ 
spite that it is the political document 
which members of the Socialist Alliance 
must accept as the basis for common ac¬ 
tion. This is the case in Brighton, Burning- 
ham, Billericay and Bedfordshire. 

Local alliances are free to pass what 
ever programmatic positions they care to. 
However, agreement with or even ac¬ 
ceptance of these cannot form a condi¬ 
tion of membership of local alliances. 
That much is clear. But not to comrade 
Thompson, it seems. The draft constitu¬ 
tion he advocates for Bedfordshire So¬ 
cialist Alliance says: “3.1. The BSA 
programme is cun'ently the Socialist Al¬ 
liance manifesto People before profit as 
amended by the BSA Policy statement 
and any other BSA policy decisions.” 

This is a recipe for a separate organi¬ 
sation, not a component part of the uni¬ 
tary Socialist Alliance. It puts the pail 
above the whole. This is backward, it is 
localism. Forming a faction within the 
Socialist Alliance is perfectly acceptable. 
The CPGB is one such faction. The SWP 
is another. So is the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group. But what comrade Thomp¬ 
son appeal's to be advocating is a faction 
formed on the basis of a geographical 
area. This is something incompatible 
with a unitary organisation such as the 
Socialist Alliance. 

Membership of a faction is based on 
acceptance of a platform of views on So¬ 
cialist Alliance matters. It is not based on 
where you live. Thus, membership of the 
CPGB requires that you accept and fight 
for a federal republic position in the So¬ 
cialist Alliance when this is part of an 
agreed action. 

However, factions are only platforms 
of views. They are not united by geogra¬ 
phy or other objective conditions. To 
make membership of the Bedfordshire 
Socialist Alliance dependent on accept¬ 
ance of the programmatic amendments 
of the BSA majority as the basis for com¬ 
mon action is tantamount to declaring the 
BSA a separate organisation. 

I hope that RDG comrades see sense 
over this issue and stop using Bedford¬ 
shire as a mini turf war with the SWP. 
Likewise, I hope the SWP overcomes its 
legacy of heavy-handed bureaucratism. 
Marcus Strom 
London 

Euro referendum 

Jack Conrad in his article ‘Socialist Alli¬ 
ance and the euro’ argues for an active 
boycott of the euro referendum. But his 
position on the euro itself is far from clear 
(Weekly Worker February 21). 

To put it simply, if Jack Conrad had to 
decide on the entry of Britain into 
eurozone what would he do? I think a 
similar question must be asked of the 
Socialist Alliance, so that any decision 
on our stance in the referendum is sol¬ 
idly based on an evaluation of the euro 
and the consequences of its adoption 
for the working class. Instead, Jack 
Conrad’s article, and indeed his argu¬ 


ment, starts with the examination of the 
position of the Tories and the BNP. 

With an analysis like Jack Conrad’s, it 
will be very difficult to persuade people 
to stay at home on polling day. Some will 
be afraid that if the ‘no’ campaign prevails 
the next day their company will shift pro¬ 
duction in the continent and they will lose 
their jobs. Others will be afraid that if there 
is a ‘yes’ vote the remnants of the wel¬ 
fare state will disappear, together with any 
foim of accountability over our rulers. Are 
we going to tell them that there are more 
important things at stake, like a strong, 
distinct socialist voice? If so, we will suf¬ 
fer the fate of so many others who have 
hied to advocate and promote socialism 
with disregard, if not contempt, for the 
concerns of the workers. 

Of course I agree with Jack Conrad that 
in the referendum we have to put forward 
our socialist views rather than hying to 
play the game of the ruling class, based 
on their divisions. But we have to ad¬ 
dress honestly all the concerns of the 
workers if we want to succeed. If we start 
with an examination of the other end of 
the political spechum, we will arrive, un¬ 
surprisingly, at the most self-oriented, 
sectarian position, 
loannis Ivrissimtzis 
email 

Keep ’em out 

I think the Socialist Alliance’s policy on 
immigration is utopian and useless. 

The reality of economic problems for 
the poor in the developing world means 
that most regard emigration to the west 
as a means of escaping their poverty. That 
means that a few billion or more would 
seek a new life in the developed world, 
which at present could not cope with 
such mass immigration. Imperialism 
needs the cheap labour of the non-west¬ 
ern world because western capitalists 
want to pay as little as possible for labour 
costs. 

Globalisation is the world’s biggest 
economic menace, but for the ‘poor’ 
countries, it is their corrupt mling elites 
that are the biggest problem. They sup¬ 
port emigration to offload their ‘surplus’ 
labour or simply as a means of gaining 
hard currencies to help their economies. 
Which means that these elites can go on 
mismanaging and misruling their coun¬ 
tries and they can go on deluding their 
people that they are poor because they 
are economically disadvantaged. 
Thereby preventing and offsetting social 
revolutions in their own countries. 

The best protection against globalisa¬ 
tion for the ‘third world’ is to modernise 
their states and get rid of their governing 
elites or, failing that, implement serious 
reforms to control them. Most of the 
oppressed in the third world don’t want 
to do this because of a misplaced patri¬ 
otism. 

Taking refuge in the west or emigration 
is no answer in the long or short term for 
workers in those countries. I doubt that 
there would have been a Chinese revo¬ 
lution if the leadership and a host of other 
revolutionaries had sought asylum else¬ 
where. Nor independence for India and 
Pakistan. 

One of the obvious ways that the capi¬ 
talists are trying to impose wage cuts and 
stop pay rises is by employing immigrant 
workers. Eg, computer programmers from 
India who are paid less than British work¬ 
ers. Nurses from Philippines who put up 
with conditions worse than ours. The 
shortage of workers in the public sector 
is caused by poor work conditions and 
pay. They are trying to get around this 
by immigration. Our job is to defend the 
conditions of our workers ... and ensure 
that immigrant labour are paid the same 
as British workers. 

In this phase of globalisation capital¬ 
ists will use foreign workers as a tool in 
keeping our workers under control. Im¬ 
migration serves at present the reaction¬ 
ary aims of imperialism. There isn’t a 
labour shortage in Britain, but lack of 


planning, training and inadequate re¬ 
turns for the workers. We must put pres¬ 
sure on to improve the wages of workers 
and peasants in the developing world. 

As for asylum-seekers, 40 or 50 years 
after Windrush, we still haven’t sorted 
out adequately the problems of racism 
and diversity. Too many black African 
and Caribbeans, Pakistanis and Bangla¬ 
deshis, etc suffer from poverty and dep¬ 
rivation. We ought to tackle these 
problems without taking on more prob¬ 
lems. Twenty million people are poor in 
this country, the majority of whom must 
be natives. I don’t think we can serve or 
help our neighbour's from abroad, until 
we get our own house in order first. 

You must acknowledge the sad truth 
that the majority of ‘asylum-seekers’ and 
economic migrants have no loyalty or 
fraternal feelings towards the British 
working class, who are viewed in the 
same category as the imperialists. Like¬ 
wise they have no class consciousness 
(with the exception of the Kurds and 
Turkish workers). And as such want to 
contribute nothing towards our revolu¬ 
tion or the class struggle in this country. 
Lila Patel 
email 

US parly 

Let me start by being blunt: the working 
class of the United States needs an or¬ 
ganisation like the CPGB - in structure, 
in style of work and in approach to party¬ 
building. 

I have been looking to see what kind 
of organisations now inhabit the left in 
the US. And what I have found is even 
more disturbing than I thought it would 
be. What we have now are a bunch of 
small groups competing with each other 
like petty capitalists to become the ‘mo¬ 
nopoly’. It is a disgrace, but completely 
understandable, given the character and 
class composition of the organisations. 

There are some organisations that 
could contribute positively to the re¬ 
building of the revolutionary proletarian 
pally in the US - the Socialist Workers 
Organisation (ex-USFI) and Socialist 
Organizer (Lambertist) come immedi¬ 
ately to mind. The Freedom Socialist 
Party could be something important as 
well - but these groups would require an 
outside spark to accomplish this. The 
rest of the groups in the US are, in the 
kindest temrs, sects. Many of them, like 
the Bamesite SWP. and the Spartacists 
and their cousins, are hopeless for pro¬ 
viding nuclei for the revolutionary party. 

On the other hand, a CPGB-style party, 
with a firm commitment to pailyism, a 
non-bureaucratic, non-monolithic con¬ 
ception of democratic centralism, and a 
strong programme that emphasises the 
political struggle and rejects crass econo- 
mism (whilst at the same time drawing a 
firm class line), could reverse the trend - 
spurred on by postmodernist, petty- 
bourgeois ideology held over from the 
‘new left’ of the 1960s - toward atrophy 
in the workers’ and socialist movement. 

I sincerely believe that if the CPGB 
were to direct some of its energies toward 
building a sister organisation in the US, 
the dividends would be worth the pos¬ 
sible drain on resources and the risk. If 
such an organisation existed in the US, I 
would encourage anyone I know to drop 
their sectarian pretensions and join. I can 
think of many people who count them¬ 
selves among the ‘ex’ organisations - ex- 
SWP, ex-Spartacist, ex-CP, ex-cetera - 
who would be drawn to such a party. 

The more I read, the more I am drawn 
to the original politics of the CPGB. In par¬ 
ticular, From October to August, In the 
enemy camp and Which road? by Jack 
Conrad are powerful and healthy expres¬ 
sions of Marxism. I think Conrad was 
straight on in many of his writings on the 
‘Russian question’.- certainly better than 
tire post-World War II Trotskyists, ‘offi¬ 
cial communists’, Maoists, etc. 

MS 

Detroit 


A rthur Scai'gill is cock-a-hoop 
over the Socialist Labour Party 
result in the February 14 
Ogmore by-election. 

The SLP general secretary is of 
course justifiably pleased at Chris 
Herriot’s 1,152 votes - his share of the 
poll (6.27%) has only ever been bet¬ 
tered by one SLP candidate contest¬ 
ing a parliamentary seat: Imran Khan, 
who gained 6.76% in East Ham back 
in the 1997 general election. But an 
even greater cause for satisfaction is 
the fact that Socialist Labour’s return 
in Ogmore eclipsed the performance 
of the Welsh Socialist Alliance, 
whose candidate, Jeff Hurford, won 
just 205 votes (a meagre 1.12%). 

Scargill regards the destruction of 
the Socialist Alliance as his most ur¬ 
gent immediate task. It is the S A which 
stands in the way of his ambition to 
be Britain’s labour dictator and pre¬ 
vents the SLP from claiming to be the 
left-of-Labour force, particularly in 
elections, in England and Wales (the 
Scottish Socialist Party has already 
well and truly deprived that claim of 
any credibility north of the border). 

After the Socialist Party walkout 
from the alliance at the December 1 
2001 conference, the great leader is¬ 
sued a statement declaring, ‘The So¬ 
cialist Alliance ends in tears” (see 
Weekly Worker January 10). Obvi¬ 
ously, if that was the case, the SLP 
would not have to worry about the 
SA wanting to contest elections any 
more - perhaps that is why the SLP 
ignored WSA approaches to stand 
a single candidate in Ogmore: the SLP 
comrades in Wales clearly thought 
the communications came from im¬ 
postors, since they had been told the 
alliance no longer existed. It must have 
been another blow then when the 
words ‘Socialist Alliance’ appealed 
on the list of nominations. 

Before the by-election the SLP had 
no branch and only one member in 
the whole Ogmore-Bridgend area 
(ironically some sections of the SA 
still insist that to contest a seat where 
you have no established base is im¬ 
permissible). Of the eight people who 
turned up to support comrade Herriot 
at the count, tire six SLP members, in¬ 
cluding the candidate, were from 
Newport or Cardiff. The other two 
were a local Irish republican sympa¬ 
thiser and a member of the left nation¬ 
alist Cymru Goch - a component of 
the WSA. Quite a contrast to the sub¬ 
stantial support for the WSA cam¬ 
paign pulled in from the local area. 

So what accounts for the good re¬ 
sult for the SLP? Undoubtedly the fact 
that Ogmore lies in the heart of what 
was once a huge coal-mining area 
was the main factor. This is ‘natural’ 
Scargill territory and the SLP cam¬ 
paign was centred around his militant 
reputation, deservedly won during 
the miners' Great Strike of 1985-85. 

To their credit, the small band of 
SLP helpers managed to distribute 
two leaflets in the biggest working 
class estates, in addition to the elec¬ 
tion address delivered by Royal Mail 
to all voters. The first leaflet was 
headed “Do you make your grand¬ 
parents proud?” and played on tra¬ 
dition and old loyalties. All three gave 
much space to NUM-type issues, in¬ 


cluding miners’ compensation and 
the question of the local open cast pit. 
And of course they all featured 
Scargill’s picture - as though he was 
the candidate, not comrade Herriot. 

As a result of the campaign, the SLP 
has gained a handful of recruits. If, 
however, experience elsewhere is 
anything to go by, they will not last 
long. Scargill continues to pick up 
ones and twos, but others chop out - 
mostly they simply stop paying their 
dues. Consequently real membership 
has remained static for the last cou¬ 
ple of years at around 400 mostly in¬ 
active individuals - down from well 
over 2,000 enthusiastic comrades in 
1997. 

Thanks to his mysterious source of 
funds, Scargill is able to ensure that 
the SLP appears to the uninitiated like 
a fully functioning party, especially at 
election time. But in reality at most lev¬ 
els it is defunct. The few functioning 
branches hardly ever meet, the na¬ 
tional office is seldom staffed and the 
website has been abandoned (last 
posting: September 22 2001). hi addi¬ 
tion the deadly dull Socialist News - 
supposedly bimonthly - is becoming 
more and more infrequent. 

Not surprisingly, all this leads to 
profound demoralisation. A good ex¬ 
ample is in the capital itself, where re¬ 
gional secretary John Hay ball has 
just resigned from his post. He has 
been telling all and sundry that it is all 
very well having a structure, but not 
much use without any members. In 
fact there are around 90 in London (on 
paper, that is; only a couple of dozen 
engage in any SLP activity), but amaz¬ 
ingly not a single recruit was made 
from the 13 general election contests 
in the Greater London area, just as no¬ 
body joined as a result of the previ¬ 
ous year’s London assembly 
campaign. 

Just about all of our high-profile 
members have abandoned ship - Bob 
Crow, Mick Rix, Pat Sikorski, Imran 
Khan, Louise Christian ... One of the 
latest to leave the fold is a certain Dave 
Skinner, a parish councillor who de¬ 
fected from the Labour Party and 
stood for the SLP in Hull West and 
Hessle in the general election. Scar¬ 
gill thought that councillor Skinner’s 
recruitment was such a coup that his 
photograph featured prominently in 
Socialist News last year. 

However, unfortunately for our 
general secretary, ‘comrade’ Skinner 
has moved on once again. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hull Daily Mail, he said: 
“The ideals and community values of 
the Liberal Democrats are the same as 
my own. I have found them to be 
honest and effective in getting tilings 
done for people” (February 9). 

Hayball and Skinner represent two 
offshoots of Scargillite sectarian fan¬ 
tasy: the disillusionment of honest 
members on the one hand and the use 
of the SLP as a staging post by petty 
careerists on the other. Scargill may 
have beaten the WSA in Ogmore, 
but a worthwhile socialist force 
can never be built using his 
methods. He ought to lead his 
dwindling band of followers into 
the Socialist Alliance - the poten¬ 
tial core of a united working class 
party • 
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UNION FUNDS 


Alternative to 


CPGB London seminars 


ACTION 


New Labour? 


Sunday March 3, 5pm - ‘History or technology determinism', using Ellen 
Meiksins Wood’s Democracy against capitalism as a study guide. 

Sunday March 10, 5pm - ‘Taylorism and post-war expansion', using Istvan 
Meszaros’ The power of ideology as a study guide 

Right to choose 

Picket of Irish embassy, Monday March 4,4.30pm-6.30pm, 17 Grosvenor Place, 
London SW1. For ‘no’ vote in March 6 referendum on abortion. Called by the 
Irish Abortion Solidarity Campaign. Supported by Socialist Alliance, Irish in 
Britain Representation Group, National Abortion Campaign. 
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Communists must champion the environment 


G eorge Monbiot cuts a vaguely in¬ 
teresting figure through his ap¬ 
pearances in the pages of The 
Guardian , Channel 4 and at various fo¬ 
rums held by Globalise Resistance and 
the like. As a leading authority on the 
new anti-capitalism movement, he 
presents a middle road between the revo¬ 
lutionary left and the Desmond Tutu/ 
Bono axis. 

Twenty or 30 years ago, while the 
equivalent of his politics might have been 
found within some pressure group or 
even perhaps the Euro wing of the old 
CPGB, most probably it would have been 
contained within the Labour Party. To¬ 
day his politics inhabit a radical reform¬ 
ist space that now exists largely outside 
of New Labour. 

Monbiot has to date concentrated his 
fire on an array of multinational corpora¬ 
tions, environmental polluters, produc¬ 
ers of GM crops and western warmon¬ 
gers. However, his ‘solutions’ have had 
an almost surreal eccentricity with the 
human element as an optional add-on to 
the environmentalist schemas. However, 
there has been some shift of late in fa¬ 
vour of social issues which have pro¬ 
pelled him into the territory you would 
expect to see occupied by the working 
class left. 

Therefore his recent Guardian article 
(‘Wreckers unite’, February 19) will be of 
interest to communists and socialists and 
no doubt will have the editorial team at 
Red Pepper leaping with joy at this ex¬ 
ample of red/green convergence. 

Monbiot finishes his article thus: “It 
is not hard to see why the unions are re¬ 
luctant to let go. Labour was its creation 
and its construction was an extraordinary 
achievement. But the creature has lum¬ 
bered away from them and it works now 
for those they sought to oppose. Only 
by building a new one can they hope to 
lure it back.” 

His alternative, however, is not one 
predicated on Labour’s working class 
base at all. Rather he paints a depressing 
picture of “the Greens, the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, the SNP, Plaid Cymru and perhaps 
even the Liberal Democrats” coming to¬ 
gether to create a “radical opposition” 
capable of winning millions of votes from 
New Labour. But the best he can come 
up with is a politics that is just as top- 
down and hostile to the working class 
as that of the establishment parties. 

Monbiot’s untypical - and unconvinc¬ 
ing - dalliance in ‘class politics’ can per¬ 
haps be put down to the recent mild 
upturn in industrial struggle, the election 
of some left trade union leaders and per¬ 
haps the courtship of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party. He quite astutely identifies the 
lack of logic in the Labour-union relation¬ 
ship, noting that the CBI, “which does 
not give the party a penny, swings far 
more weight with Tony Blair titan all the 
hard-earned millions scraped together by 
the people Labour is supposed to repre¬ 
sent”. 

Monbiot seems to relish the prospect 
of workers lining up to vote for well-mean¬ 
ing individuals such as himself - a kind 
of 21st century Sidney Webb, the Fabian 
socialist who hated 1917 but looked to 
Stalin’s Soviet Union as a new fomt of 
“civilisation”, where the workers were 
happy to do what they were told. Cer¬ 
tainly Monbiot would cry foul at being 
linked to such politics, but we must be 
clear that his top-down approach has 
nothing in common with the working 


class vision of socialism from below. 

How then should the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance react to such musings - not least his 
suggestion that the workers (or rather 
union bosses) should join forces with 
others widely viewed as being to the left 
of Labour, with the aim of creating a new 
red-green alliance? Some on the left no 
doubt place their waste in the recycling 
bin, purchase Ecover washing powder 
and have already gone veggie so as not 
to appear lagging behind the fashionable 
green consensus. 

Certainly during the 1990s class 
struggle in Britain and internationally 
has been at a low ebb. This paper has 
often described the current reality as a 
period of reaction of a special type - ie, 
without the filing squads, but featuring 
low levels of industrial disputes and a 
decline in the trade unions and the or¬ 
ganisations of the left. In this period a 
good number of the radically minded 
have been thrust into the dead end of 
single-issue and green politics, localism 
and/or third worldism. 

The green parties across Europe have 
partially filled the void once occupied by 
the traditional social democratic parties, 
now scuttling rapidly to the right, al¬ 
though in practice they themselves have 
generally acted as little more than green 
Blairites. In Britain the Green Party 
reached an electoral plateau in the 1989 
Euro elections, scoring a creditable 15% 
of the vote and, while it has not been able 
to maintain that position, it has secured 
a few dozen local councillors, MEPs, and 
representation in the Greater London 
Assembly and the Scottish parliament. 
Membership has declined steadily from 
the 20.000 high following the 1989 suc¬ 
cess to around the 5,000 mark - low con¬ 
sidering the positive press coverage of 
green issues and the tendency of estab¬ 
lishment politicians to parade their envi¬ 
ronmentalist credentials. 

Most greens have no connection 
with the working class, sociologically or 
politically. The desire of the Green Party 
to cut the population of the UK to 
around 20 million and reduce consump¬ 
tion is not generally regarded as com¬ 
patible with the trade union demands 
for rising wages and so on associated 
with the left. Thus the occasional cross¬ 


ing of paths over issues like the poll tax 
are not generalised. 

In fact communists and socialists are 
the best champions of the environment, 
which can only be genuinely protected, 
controlled and humanised on the basis 
of democratic planning. Reds are also 
green, but that does not make all greens 
red. Rather than rushing to sign up to 
Monbiot’s scheme, we need to win those 
repelled by Blair to our agenda - based 
on a working class-led struggle for con¬ 
sistent democracy. As our Socialist Alli¬ 
ance takes on more flesh, as it develops 
and becomes more of a force, it will at¬ 
tract others to our banner. 

The notion that the unions should 
withhold their funds from Labour, only 
to redirect them in favour of Liberals, 
nationalists or greens, is not only wish¬ 
ful thinking: it is counterproductive in the 
extreme. The formation of the Labour 
Party by the union tops in order to cre¬ 
ate a reformist political party was at least 
based on the collective movement of the 
working class. It is the duty of socialists 
to engage with the millions of workers 
who are still tied to Labour as a result of 
that tradition. 

That is why bald calls for the unions 
to ‘break the link’ are misplaced. The de¬ 
mand must be for the democratisation of 
the unions’ political funds, allowing them 
to be withheld from Blair’s party. The rank 
and file must call for donations to Labour 
to be made conditional upon the party 
agreeing to a raft of demands in the in¬ 
terests of trade unionists (similarly, so¬ 
cialists should offer to recommend a vote 
for any Labour candidates in the forth¬ 
coming local elections who agree to back 
a set of minimum demands in the inter¬ 
ests of the working class). In this way, 
any claim that New Labour is still the 
party of trade unionists or is on the side 
of the working class can be put to the test 
and exposed as the lie it is. 

Hand in hand with such a strategy is 
the need for the SA to push ahead to¬ 
wards a deeper, democratic unity on the 
road to Socialist Alliance party based on 
the working class. This, not some lash- 
up with a pot pourri of bourgeois radi¬ 
cals, greens and nationalists, is the way 
to build an alternative to Blair’s party • 
Bill Jeannes 


Union wreckers? 

Public meeting, Monday March 4, 8pm, Rochester Com Exchange - ‘Defend 
our services - defend our unions’. Speakers from CWU, RMT and Unison. 
Organised by Medway Socialist Alliance. 07947 361935. 

Euro - for or against? 

CPGB forum, Monday March 4, 7pm, International Centre, Abingdon Road, 
Middlesbrough. Speakers: Mark Fischer (CPGB) and Peter Burnett (Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Group and Socialist Alliance general election candidate for 
Tyneside North). 

07901244853. 

Beds SA 

Public meeting - ‘Defend our public services’. Wednesday March 6, 
7.30pm, Postels, Dunstable Road, Luton. Speaker: Neil Thompson, SA 
general election candidate, St Helens North. 

Glasgow Marxist Forum 

Next meeting - Thursday March 7, 7.30pm, Patrick Burgh Hall. 

Islamic fundamentalism and the struggle for women’s rights'. All welcome. 

What is to be done? 

Critique conference 2002: Saturday March 9, 9.30am (registration) to 5.30pm, 
Franklin Wilkins Building, Waterloo Campus, Kings College, University of 
London - ‘What is to be done and who is to blame?’ 

It is 100 years since Lenin’s classic work was written and there are no mass 
socialist parties and no vanguard party worth the name. Speakers, including 
Savas Matsas, Istvan Meszaros, Torab Saleth, Moshe Machover. Hillel Ticktin, 
Bob Amot and Suzi Weissman, will address the politics and political economy 
of this paradox. 

GKFA02 @ udcf.gla.ac .uk 

Teesside SA 

Public meeting: ‘Police corruption and justice’, Monday March 11,7pm, Trade 
Union and Unemployed Workers Centre, 114 Marton Road, Middlesbrough. 
Speakers: Jeff Fowler, SA candidate for mayor; Janet Alder, Justice for 
Christopher Alder campaign. 

07940 244853; TeessideSA@hotmail.com 

Artists against the war 

Postcards at 20p each. 

For more details contact: www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 
www.stopthewar.org 

e-mail: artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group write to: PO Box 6773, Dun¬ 
dee DD11YL. 



CONFERENCE 

The political fund 

Where should 

Saturday 16 March 2002 
Socialist Alliance conference for all 
trade unionists 

11:00-16:00 The Camden Centre, 
Bidborough Street, WC1 (back of 
Camden Town Hall, opp. St Pancras 
station) 

* Stopping privatisation 

* No job cuts 
£4 waged/£2 unwaged 


www.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


S A paper 
‘not viable’ 

Letter to CPGB from 
AWL, February 22 2002 


Dear comrades 

We’ve been discussing the ‘unofficial 
Socialist Alliance paper’ project, in 
the light of our recent meeting with 
you. Our conclusions are as follows. 

At present there is no sufficient 
body of unaffiliated SA members ac¬ 
tively committed to this project to cre¬ 
ate a broadly-based unofficial SA 
paper. There is a fair scattering of SA 
members who would like to see an un¬ 
official SA paper come into existence, 
but no halfway substantial body of 
such members with acknowledged 
and reliable representatives who 
would be active in the actual produc¬ 
tion of the paper. Nor is there any 
short-term prospect of finding such a 
body of members by further phone 
calls, leaflets, or visits. 

The ‘unofficial Socialist Alliance pa¬ 
per’ project thus reduces itself, in the 
short term, to the project of a merger 
of the Weekly Worker and Solidarity, 
with the active support of a scattering 
of other SA members. 

That might be fruitful. We want more 
collaboration and discussion be¬ 
tween your tendency and ours; we 
would like to develop a sound basis 
for fusion of the two tendencies. How¬ 
ever, an immediate merger of our pa¬ 
pers would be, so to speak, 
‘adventurist’ in this context. Rather 
than aiding political clarification, it 
would probably impede it by enmesh¬ 
ing it with the administrative and or¬ 
ganisational difficulties and disputes 
inevitably accompanying a merger of 
publications. 

Specifically, our differences on 
‘partyism’ would cause difficulties 
with such a merged publication. Your 
stated view is that: “Our central aim is 
to reforge the Communist Party of 
Great Britain. Without this Party the 
working class is nothing; with it, it is 
everything.” Even leaving aside the 
crotchet whereby the future revolu¬ 
tionary working class party is given a 
name which in all living memory except 
those of the most aged denoted some¬ 
thing very different, this is a bad way 
of arguing the need (on which we em¬ 
phatically agree) for a revolutionary 
party. 

The working class is not “nothing” 
without a revolutionary party. If it 
were, it is hard to see how such a party 
could be created. And what the work¬ 
ing class can become with an authen¬ 
tic mass revolutionary party depends 
on what that party does, how it re¬ 
sponds to the working class and inno¬ 
vations from the working class how it 
deals with the crises in its own midst 
which would almost certainly accom¬ 
pany a revolutionary crisis in society. 

In short, your concept of ‘partyism’ 


seems to us fetishistic. But then you 
translate that general fetishism into 
a particular fetishism of the Socialist 
Alliance. Since the Socialist Alliance 
is the nearest thing we have to a party 
which it is in approximately the same 
sense that one or two ex-army com¬ 
rades are the nearest thing we have 
to an armed wing, therefore the puta¬ 
tive paper should deal with evety ques¬ 
tion through the prism of “what should 
the Socialist Alliance do about it”. 

We do not believe that the future 
revolutionary party will emerge 
through straight-line development of 
the Socialist Alliance. By force of re¬ 
ality, not by force of us not being 
‘partyist’ enough, the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance actually is “one area of work” at 
present. It is not irrelevant in trade 
union struggles, for example, but 
quite often it is not central. 

We should discuss this further and 
best in the form of a direct discussion 
of principles, rather than via wrangling 
over headlines of articles, and such¬ 
like, in a joint paper set in motion with¬ 
out adequate political preparation. 

A casual glance at the Weekly 
Worker and at Solidarity reveals a 
great difference in orientation. We 
agreed, in the joint leaflet we put out 
at the SA ‘independents’ conference, 
that the proposed paper would have 
to be one “primarily oriented to work¬ 
ing class concerns and battles, to the 
labour movement, and to other strug¬ 
gles of the oppressed, a paper which 
could be sold at workplaces, in trade 
union branches, on the streets and 
door to door, rather than one focused 
on internal disputation in the SA”. Yet 
you have objected when we have de¬ 
duced that this means a paper sub¬ 
stantially different in orientation from 
the present Weekly Worker. This 
needs more discussion, too. 

We propose, therefore, that we: 

(a) continue the argument for a Social¬ 
ist Alliance paper, and for an unoffi¬ 
cial Socialist Alliance paper; but 
explain soberly that at present there 
is no sufficient body of SA members 
actively committed to the project of 
an unofficial paper to make it viable. 
We remain ready to assist any body of 
SA members making real moves in that 
direction. 

(b) continue or, rather, step up, the 
broad political discussions between 
our two tendencies. 

(c) examine other possibilities of col¬ 
laboration: eg, in making sure that the 
paper that the Welsh Socialist Alliance 
has decided to produce actually ap¬ 
pears, and exploring whether it can be 
used outside Wales. 

Best wishes, 

Martin Thomas 
for the AWL 


Reply to Ma 


....despite 
comrade 
Thomas’s 
insistence, we 
have no 
intention of 
dismissing or 
belittling the 
Weekly 
Worker and its 
steadfast 
orientation 
towards the 
Socialist 
Alliance. 


Y our letter is disappointing. The politi¬ 
cal situation in Britain cries out for a 
viable leftwing alternative to Labour¬ 
ism. Not a day passes without New Labour 
revealing its craven attitude towards big busi¬ 
ness and contempt for the working class. Tony 
Blair and his cabinet colleagues befriend and 
fawn before billionaires. Meanwhile trade 
unionists are denounced as wreckers. 

No wonder there is an ongoing and con¬ 
stantly deepening crisis of auto-Labourism, 
initially amongst the left groups, now in the 
trade unions. The Socialist Alliance was bom 
and can grow into a substantial social force 
from these conditions. 

Yet the Socialist Alliance project will never 
take off without a serious political paper in 
which, like the Weekly Worker, debate and 
controversy are the norm, not the exception. 
No political paper - no consistency in princi¬ 
ple, no organisational girding, no dialogue 
with the working class. Under the short¬ 
sighted leadership of the Socialist Workers 
Party and their camp followers there exists a 
real danger of the Socialist Alliance quietly 
sinking into oblivion as an ineffective, on-off 
electoral front. Clearly the SWP is both the So¬ 
cialist Alliance’s biggest asset and its biggest 
problem. 

An unofficial paper is therefore a matter of 
urgency. Frankly to be lackadaisical or non¬ 
chalant about this, as is the AWL, is to be ir¬ 
responsible. Such a publication must set its 
sights on swiftly transforming the Socialist Al¬ 
liance. The Socialist Alliance needs a collec¬ 
tive agitator, educator and organiser now, not 
at some vauge time in the future. 

By providing a lead on every issue - secu¬ 
larism, anti-capitalism, trade union struggles, 
tenants’ rights, the national question in Scot¬ 
land and Wales, the NHS. the fight for sub¬ 
stantive equality between men and women, 
the war on terrorism, immigration, etc - by 
building a nationwide network of supporters 
and by recruiting a whole new layer of activ¬ 
ists, the Socialist Alliance can be made into 
the foundations of a revolutionary party. All 
the while the hand of friendship and the pros¬ 
pect of unity in a single organisation must be 
held out to the comrades in the Welsh Social¬ 
ist Alliance and the Scottish Socialist Party. 

Does the initial wherewithal for such a pa¬ 
per exist? Undoubtedly. The CPGB already 
produces the Weekly Worker. This paper has 
achieved a moderately healthy sale for its print 
version along with an impressive number of 
hits on the web - monthly readership is ap¬ 
proaching 15.000. Because of sales and read¬ 
ers’ donations the paper is financially 
self-supporting. Our organisation has moreo¬ 
ver pledged to devote all the resources of the 
Weekly Worker in terms of finances, subs and 
personnel to an unofficial Socialist Alliance 
paper. 

Incidentally, despite comrade Thomas’s in¬ 
sistence, we have no intention of dismissing 
or belittling the Weekly Worker and its stead¬ 
fast orientation towards the Socialist Alliance. 
An unofficial paper must be pro-Socialist Al¬ 
liance and include open polemics. But it can, 
and surely will, concern itself too with “work¬ 
ing class battles” and "other struggles of the 
oppressed” and be designed to be sold “at 
workplaces, in trade union branches, on the 
streets and door to door”. That perspective 
has, of course, been fully explained in our re¬ 
cent book Towards a Socialist Alliance party. 

Then, in terms of resources, there is, or 
should be, the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
and its fortnightly Solidarity. The comrades 
routinely boast to us about the brilliant trade 
union and student work conducted through 
their paper. Combined, the efforts of what are 
two of the Socialist Alliance’s five principal 
supporting organisations would surely prove 
to be greater than the sum of their parts. To¬ 
gether we would attract a far wider audience 
and body of active support. 

Comrade Thomas reverses this line of rea¬ 
soning and descends into tailism. He willingly 
pulls the plug on an unofficial paper because 
there is no “halfway substantial body” of “un- 
affiliated” Socialist Alliance members “actively 


committed” to it. There are, he says, no “ac¬ 
knowledged and reliable representatives” 
who would be "active in the actual produc¬ 
tion of the paper”. A merger of the Weekly 
Worker and Solidarity “with the active sup¬ 
port of a scattering of other SA comrades” 
would be "adventurist”. There would be “ad¬ 
ministrative and organisational difficulties and 
disputes”. 

Of course there will be "administrative and 
organisational difficulties and disputes”. But, 
comrade, when they arise problems must be 
calmly and quickly overcome, not turned into 
insurmountable obstacles before we even 
know what they are. Nor should we look for¬ 
lornly to the so-called ‘Nanas’ - the National 
Association of Non-Aligned Socialists - to be 
the answer. On the contrary the CPGB and the 
AWL, as strong Socialist Alliance factions, 
should combine efforts and provide the lead. 
Courage inspires courage in others. 

The Socialist Alliance independents are 
flotsam and jetsam. Ideologically incoherent, 
organisationally ineffective, they are often 
half-burnt out because of profoundly nega¬ 
tive experiences in one or another of the con¬ 
fessional sects - WRP, IMG, SPEW, SWP, etc. 
Comrades such as these cannot be expected 
to provide the lead. Nor, let me stress, do we 
have any desire to create a “substantial body” 
of independents. By organising an ever wider 
body of Socialist Alliance comrades through 
air unofficial paper a pro-party faction and a 
new leadership is forged. 

Comrade Thomas is right when he says 
differences on partyism distinguish the CPGB 
from the AWL. True, the comrades pay lip 
service to the revolutionary party. However, 
their commitment is platonic, abstract and 
shows the continuing hold of a sect mental¬ 
ity - and life in, and adaptation to. Labourism. 
In May 1997 the AWL enthusiastically urged 
a New Labour vote and then celebrated Tony 
Blair’s triumphal entry into NolO Downing 
Street with unconcealed joy. 

Straight lines and direct routes aside, the 
Socialist Alliance is for them a site for recruit¬ 
ment, primarily from their SWP rivals, not the 
“nearest thing we have to a party”. Dismiss¬ 
ive talk of “two ex-army people" and an 
“armed wing” sadly indicates how casually 
the AWL regard what has been achieved al¬ 
ready - the almost unprecedented unity of left 
groups that have over many decades been 
bitterly opposed, a unity which acts as a bea¬ 
con, attracting socialist intellectuals, former 
Labourites, prominent trade union militants 
and even has the Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain now seriously discussing 
entry into our ranks. 

Comrade Thomas does his best to muddy 
the waters. He lambastes the formulation, "Our 
central aim is to reforge the Communist Party 
of Great Britain. Without this party the work¬ 
ing class is nothing; with it, it is everything.” 
The name ‘Communist Party’ is irredeemably 
associated with Stalinites, he objects. Why 
should we want to reforge - ie, remake through 
revolutionary means - the Communist Party 
of Great Britain? 

Unfortunately his intention is to create con¬ 
fusion, not bring enlightenment. Like a naive 
philistine the comrade proceeds to tell us that 
the “working class is not ‘nothing’ without a 
revolutionary party”. If it were, “it is hard to 
see how such a party could be created”, he 
argues. Needless to say, we have fully an¬ 
swered such essentially trite points and cor¬ 
rected comrade Thomas’s evident confusion. 
Polemical exchanges become sterile if one side 
refuses to listen to, and therefore properly and 
constructively reply to, the actual argument. 

Old ground must therefore be revisited. 

A tremendous victory was scored for the 
whole revolutionary left by the success our 
organisation had in recovering the title ‘Com¬ 
munist Party’ from the opportunist traitors 
who, yes, for many years drugged it in the mud. 
Joseph Stalin and Mikhail Gorbachev in the 
USSR, Mao Zedong and Deng Xiaping in 
China, and John Gollan and Nina Temple in 
Britain were anti-communists who neverthe¬ 
less portrayed themselves as communists and 
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irtin Thomas 


hence the legitimate heirs of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin. They were not. And we were correct 
to fiercely dispute their right to call themselves 
communists. 

By implication comrade Thomas would 
leave them and their reputations as commu¬ 
nists intact. Stalinite ghosts cloud his brain. 
Why not abandon the appellations ‘Marxist’, 
‘Leninist’ and ‘Bolshevik’ to them as well? 
What about the red flag, the clenched fist and 
the hammer and sickle symbols? Then there 
is the Internationale anthem. Should we junk 
everything from a hotly contested past and 
leave our entire heritage to the surviving rem¬ 
nants of ‘official communism’? 

Things are not cut and dried. Comrade Tho¬ 
mas’s claim that ‘Communist Party’ is a “name 
which in all living memory” denoted “some¬ 
thing very different” is actually far more prob¬ 
lematic. Yes, bureaucratic socialism and 
‘official communism’ were alien to proletarian 
socialism and human liberation and brought 
great discredit to communism and as a result 
give succour to the bourgeois. But countless 
people, including today’s anti-capitalists, 
come to authentic communism, despite the 
crimes of the past, not least by reading and 
thinking for themselves. The Manifesto of the 
Communist Party, written by Marx and En¬ 
gels and first published some 150 years ago, 
still sells in huge numbers and exerts enor¬ 
mous intellectual influence. 

Marx and Engels were insistent through¬ 
out their adult lives in describing themselves 
as communists - not international socialists, 
or social democrats, or revolutionary libertar¬ 
ians. When their German followers adopted 
the ‘social democratic’ moniker for their party, 
Marx famously called it a “pig of a name”: eg, 
see the 1875 Critique of the Gotha pro¬ 
gramme. Engels in his turn mocked ‘social de¬ 
mocracy’ as totally inadequate in more popular 
form in 1894. 

Lenin must also be recalled, hi 1917-18 he 
urged that the Bolsheviks rename themselves 
‘Communist Party’ - following the example of 
Marx and Engels. Why? Two main reasons. 
Firstly, the term ‘social democrat’ had been 
thoroughly discredited “throughout the 
world” in the course of World War I because 
of the venal actions of Philipp Scheidemann, 
Georg Plekhanov, Karl Kautsky and their like 
(VI Lenin CW Vol 24, Moscow 1977, p24n). 
Secondly, Communist Party is “correct scien¬ 
tifically”. It simultaneously defines our organi¬ 
sation as the advanced part of the working 
class and its overriding political mission. 

We too strive to go beyond the confined 
limits of capitalist and socialist democracy to 
a stateless society which operates according 
to the motto, ‘From each according to their 
ability, to each according to their need’. Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks are still thought of in the 
popular mind as communists. They were, and 
today so are we. 

Yes, our immediate aim as CPGB members 
is to reforge the CPGB. Why? Because the 
working class in Britain, and elsewhere, re¬ 
quires the highest fomi of organisation if it is 
to fight capitalism and win. Fear not: necro¬ 
mancy holds no attraction for us. The CPGB 
of 1920, 1926,1935 or 1977 can safely rest in 
its grave. The poetry we write is of the future, 
not the past. A Communist Party that has a 
revolutionary programme and is based on the 
principles and practice of democratic central¬ 
ism is a precondition for a victorious socialist 
revolution. No-one is wedded to the name as 
a matter of unbending principle: ‘Socialist 
Alliance Party’ is a “pig of a name” but would 
do. Nevertheless, as we have seen, for Marx 
and Engels, and after them Lenin, ‘Commu¬ 
nist Party’ is correct scientifically. 

What of our contention that without a Com¬ 
munist Party the working class is “nothing", 
but with it “everything”. For comrade Tho¬ 
mas “nothing” simply means ‘nullity’. How 
can a nullity, the comrade asks, become any¬ 
thing, a something, let alone everything? Of 
course, as he knows full well, this formulation 
of ours is directly adapted from Lenin. He 
spoke of the “working class mass” being 
“nothing” without organisation. With organi¬ 


sation “it is everything” (quoted in C Silahtar 
Party discipline London 1979, p24). 

Far from using “nothing” in comrade Tho¬ 
mas’s prosaic, everyday sense, Lenin and 
ourselves philosophically recognise that 
every “nothing” must by definition be a some¬ 
thing and as such is in the process of becom¬ 
ing. The beginning of any process therefore 
contains both being and nothing: the unity 
of being and nothing, or being which is at the 
same time non-being. 

The same can be said specifically of the 
working class. Without a Communist Party the 
working class is a slave class. As a class in 
itself it is nothing. But with a Communist Party 
the working class can become a class for it¬ 
self: ie, a class that knows itself and its his¬ 
toric task of fighting for universal freedom. 
Between nothing and everything there is a 
process of becoming. 

We do not start with a finished Communist 
Party as something outside the working class. 
The Communist Party is the leading, van¬ 
guard, part of the working class and comes 
into being through the class and the class 
struggle - not, as comrade Thomas suggests 
in his criticism of us, from the outside. A work¬ 
ing class that has formed itself into a Commu¬ 
nist Party is everything, but again is in the 
process of ceasing to be and becoming some¬ 
thing else. As the working class liberates 
humanity and in the process itself, workers 
cease to be workers and simply become as¬ 
sociated producers and, more to the point, 
rounded and thus for the first time fully hu¬ 
man beings. 

So the fight for the Communist Patty and 
the correct revolutionary programme is not 
“fetishistic”. No, on the contrary, the party 
question is in current circumstances for revo¬ 
lutionaries the main immediate task, the key 
link, from which everything else follows. Un¬ 
less we succeed here and make a serious step 
towards overcoming the sects then we will be 
doomed to a never ending cycle of amateur 
attempts at revolutionary trade union work, 
fragmented interventions amongst students, 
etc. That is why we are committed to the So¬ 
cialist Alliance and an unofficial political pa¬ 
per. 

The CPGB is more than willing to engage in 
further discussions with the AWL comrades. 
We sincerely want to see the merger of the 
two groups in the fight for a Socialist Alliance 
party. In the meantime our comrades will give 
backing to all local and regional Socialist Al¬ 
liance publications, including the Welsh So¬ 
cialist Alliance paper. 

However, we communists are obliged to 
press ahead with the campaign for a Socialist 
Alliance political paper and in the absence of 
an official paper we shall argue for, and work 
towards, the launch of an unofficial paper - 
with the AWL if possible; without it if we 
must • 

Jack Conrad 
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Royal controversy 

Elizabeth 
the Last 


H er majesty’s jubilee tour of the antipo¬ 
des is not going too well at all. hi New 
Zealand Elizabeth Windsor was snubbed 
by Helen Clark, the Labour prime minister, 
who just happened to be overseas at the 
time of her arrival. In Australia she has 
stepped into a constitutional minefield: 
Peter Hollingworth, the governor-general, 
is under intense pressure to resign over his 
response to child-abuse incidents which 
he knew about as Anglican archbishop of 
Brisbane. 

New Zealand is supposedly one of the 
more ‘loyal’ Commonwealth countries: no 
uppity republican movement there - or is 
one about to emerge? As well as giving 
the queen the cold shoulder, Clark actually 
declared that New Zealand would inevita¬ 
bly become a republic. Though she added 
the caveat that “no-one was too exercised" 
about this at present. 

The indigenous people of New Zealand 
call Ms Windsor Kotuku, the Maori word 
for ‘white heron’. This seems a poetic and 
very generous endearment until you know 
just what this means. “ Kotuku : White 
heron. A rarely seen but highly spectacu¬ 
lar bird that visits New Zealand shorelines. 
A rare visitor.” It is not lost on the people 
that the monarch is a part-time head of 
state, as far as her overseas subjects are 
concerned. They manage to do all right 
without her for most of the time. 

However, communists and revolution¬ 
ary socialists in New Zealand should not 
bow down before bourgeois inevitabilism, 
as they have so far in Australia and Brit¬ 
ain. They must make sure that a republic is 
won through a movement led by the work¬ 
ing class, not brought from on high by the 
bourgeoisie in their own nationalist inter¬ 
ests. 

The situation in Australia is much more 
serious. The governor-general, the official 
representative of the British monarch - now 
appointed by the Austrailian prime minis¬ 
ter - is even more unpopular than the former 
incumbent, lohn Kerr, was, immediately 
after he sacked the Whitlam Labor govern¬ 
ment in 1975. Seventy percent of Austral¬ 
ians believe Hollingworth should resign or 
be fired. The queen’s man in Canbena has 
denied covering up for child-abusing 
priests in his previous job. He has con¬ 
firmed that he knew of the predatory ac¬ 
tivities of his charges and claimed that 
everything was dealt with appropriately at 
the time. Victims of abuse have been mak¬ 
ing statements to the press. Buckingham 
Palace was forced to issue a statement 
saying that the matter was a domestic is¬ 
sue “of which the queen was aware”. 

The prime minister, lohn Howard, how¬ 
ever, is backing his appointee. The issue 
threatens to re-ignite the republican debate 
which has lain dormant since the failed 
referendum in 1999 proposing an executive 
president, or ‘elected monarch’, to replace 
the queen. Not only should Hollingworth 
go, but workers in Australia should be 
demanding the convening of a constitu¬ 
tional assembly elected by proportional 
representation with full powers to com¬ 
pletely rewrite the constitution on a demo¬ 
cratic, republican basis. 

We believe that our comrades in Aus¬ 
tralia would be well advised to argue 
strongly against any kind of presidential 
system and not only for the abolition of 
the monarchy but also the second cham¬ 
ber of parliament and the federal system 
which allows reactionary minorities - 
Queensland and Tasmania - to overrule 
the majority. For a democratic centralist 
republic. 



The failure of the government to imme¬ 
diately sack a governor-general mired in 
allegations around clerical sex abuse points 
to a deeper moral malaise among ruling 
circles in Australia. The current conserva¬ 
tive Liberal-National coalition government 
was returned to power in December last 
year largely on the back of a putridly chau¬ 
vinist anti-asylum-seeker campaign. Read¬ 
ers may remember the stand-off last 
October between a Norwegian ship, the 
Tampa, and Australian naval vessels off 
the north-west coast. The Tampa had 
picked up hundreds of Afghan refugees 
in troubled waters and was trying to 
offload them on the nearest shores in 
Australia - in accordance with international 
law. 

The Howard government refused to 
take the refugees and made the absurd claim 
that the refugees had thrown their children 
overboard. The government provided film 
footage of figures in the ocean as ‘evi¬ 
dence’. The furore over the incident was 
whipped up into a nasty asylum-seeker 
bash by the reactionaries running the 
Australian government. The Labor oppo¬ 
sition was mute on the matter and Howard 
was returned to office. 

After the election it emerged that Peter 
Reith, the then defence minister, and Phillip 
Ruddock, the arch-reactionary immigration 
minister, knew all along that the story was 
false, as did senior civil servants in the 
prime minister’s department and cabinet 
office. lohn Howard pretends he knew 
nothing about it, that his senior cabinet 
colleagues and civil servants just did not 
bother telling either him or the PM’s prin¬ 
cipal private secretary that the story was 
poppycock. 

That Howard has been revealed as a 
bare-faced liar and is now backing the dis¬ 
graced governor-general shows the com¬ 
plete degradation of public life in Australia. 
The Labor Party is an opposition in name 
alone. Communists and revolutionary so¬ 
cialists should be using the opportunity 
to channel the public’s disgust at the gov¬ 
ernor-general and at the disgraceful lying 
over the ‘children overboard’ scandal into 
a general political opposition to the gov¬ 
ernment and its constitutional monarchy 
system. Howard must go, Hollingworth 
must go, the monarchy must go. 

Of course, the monarchy’s problems in 
‘the dominions' should be taken advan¬ 
tage of by republicans in Britain. We are 
just beginning to see the propaganda on¬ 
slaught unleashed by the government, the 
monarchy and the BBC for the upcoming 
jubilee events. Republicans must organ¬ 
ise counter-events and celebrate the core 
of opinion dedicated to a republican, demo¬ 
cratic and federal Britain. 

We must ensure that her majesty will 
soon be known as Elizabeth the Last • 
Marcus Strom 
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PEBATE/HISTORY 

TVotsky and the 
Thermidorian chanter 


The fight to prevent the degeneration of the Bolsheviks was 
handicapped by an excessive desire to make analogies with 
the French Revolution, argues Martyn Hudson. In the 
first of two articles he looks at how Marxists in Russia drew 
parallels with the downfall of the Jacobins in 1793 


P erhaps one of the central reasons 
for the construction of an ideol¬ 
ogy of ‘Trotskyism’ is less to do 
with the theories elaborated by Trotsky 
titan with an idea of Trotsky as a kind of 
exemplar for subsequent generations of 
revolutionaries. Trotsky’s immense liter¬ 
ary output is less important for Trotsky¬ 
ists than the notion of a Trotsky who in 
a time of defeat persevered through and 
then transcended that ‘midnight in the 
century’. 

Trotsky was perhaps a world-histori¬ 
cal figure of epochal defeat - in the same 
way as Stalin exemplifies the rising labour 
bureaucracy and the victory of profound 
barbarism. At the same time this idea of 
‘Trotskyism’ would have been alien to 
die ranks of a left opposition (those out¬ 
side the Soviet Union who were listen¬ 
ing and those inside who were not yet 
murdered) who considered Trotsky to be 
die most eminent amongst their ranks but 
clearly disagreed with subsequent devel¬ 
opments in Trotsky’s thought - particu¬ 
larly as it related to social democracy and 
die ‘French turn’ and to the nature of the 
Soviet Union as a workers’ state of some 
sort. 

Allied to this is the immensely damag¬ 
ing culture of sectarianism in orthodox 
Trotskyism which can be directly related 
to Trotsky’s realisation (perhaps in die 
aftermath of Adolphe Joffe’s reproaches 
on his death) that his abdication of the 
struggle within the Bolshevik Party 
could somehow be remedied by a reso¬ 
lute defence of often bizarre sectarian 
lines. As Jack Conrad has noted, ‘Trot¬ 
skyism as an ideology plays a highly 
ambiguous role. Without a thorough¬ 
going internal revolution it is doomed in 
the 21st century to farcically repeat the 
tragedies we have witnessed in the 20th 
century” (‘Behind the mask of Trotsky¬ 
ism’ Weekly Worker September 24 1998). 

‘Trotskyism’s’ inability to grasp the 
nature of the Soviet social formation is 
partly to do with the nature of this kind 
of repetition. It cannot, as an orthodoxy 
imposing its own models of reality, come 
to terms with the reality of the Soviet 
Union and the organisational crisis 
which emanates from the very process it 
tried to critique in the USSR. This proc¬ 
ess is fundamentally the enforcement of 
repetition and an ‘epigone’ culture it so 
abhon'ed in the ranks of the rising Stalin¬ 
ist bureaucracy. This is part of the trag¬ 
edy of Trotsky as an individual and 
‘Trotskyism’ as an ideology. 

The factional struggles within the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
the 1920s have been well documented. 
The part played by Leon Trotsky in 
these struggles is particularly important, 
in that his political, and eventually physi¬ 
cal, elimination ensured the supremacy 
of the bureaucracy led by Stalin. Critical 
to that victory were the relationships 
between the objective forces at play in 
the Soviet Union and the kinds of his¬ 
torical ideas which the protagonists were 
subjectively using - most importantly the 
dialectic between historical conditions 
and the ‘Thermidorian’ analogy. 

The Bolsheviks were so historically 
reflective that any attempt at understand¬ 
ing their revolution meant the construc¬ 
tion of analogies with past revolutions - 
particularly die 18th century bourgeois 
revolution in France. Even though the 
decisive part must be allotted to the eco¬ 
nomic and social degeneration of the 
revolution in the 1920s, the use of the 


‘Thermidorian’ analogy became part of 
the factional discourse of the period, with 
tragic consequences for Trotsky and the 
left opposition. Examining these strug¬ 
gles sheds tight on the power of the spir¬ 
its of the past even within a left 
oppositionist faction so aware of Marx’s 
injunction not to conjure up ‘the dead of 
world history’. 

One of the consequences of the 
French Revolution as a world-historical 
event was the dispersal of its values, ide¬ 
ologies and motifs throughout Europe 
and die world - frrstiy with bayonets and 
then with books. The thousands of 
books on the revolution circulating 
throughout the intellectual circles of 
Europe in the 19th century found their 
most receptive audience in that first gen¬ 
eration of Marxists so concerned at revo¬ 
lutionising themselves and the world 
(and lacking a proletarian example of their 
own) that even a bourgeois revolution¬ 
ary model would do. Marx in The Eight¬ 
eenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte had 
warned against this “conjuring up of the 
dead of world history" and had argued 
that the proletarian revolutions of the 
present should not use analogies from 
the bourgeois revolutions of the past. To 
do so would be to mystify one’s tasks 
and lead to regression rather dian revo¬ 
lution. (K Marx, F Engels CW Vol 11, Lon¬ 
don 1979,ppl03-106). 

The lesson was not to be learned (see 
M Hudson, ‘The Clerk of the forester’s 
records: John Berger, die dead and the 
writing of history’, in Rethinking History 
Vol 4, No2, pp261-279). 

It was in the reception of the ideas of 
the French Revolution as manifested in 
history books tiiat the peculiar historical 
reflexivity of the Bolsheviks had its ori¬ 
gin. So aware of their illustrious predeces¬ 
sor and so concerned about 
transcending that legacy in order to 
evade the tragic downfall of their revolu¬ 
tion, they unwittingly summoned the 
ghosts of the bourgeois past to their aid 
and in critical ways repeated the most 
retrogressive aspects of Europe's revo¬ 
lutionary past. 

It is with this terrible repetition and the 
historical circumstances which produced 
this historical peculiarity that Leon Trot¬ 
sky floundered in his struggle against the 
rising Stalinist bureaucracy. Both the his¬ 
torical conditions and the recourse to the 
past made possible by those conditions 
had, as an immediate result, the suppres¬ 
sion of the revolution - with all of its hor¬ 
rifying consequences. 

The fall of Trotsky 

George Steiner, in his critical homage to 
Trotsky, has argued that one of the most 
important questions of our century is 
‘Why did Trotsky fall?’ (G Steiner Lan¬ 
guage and silence - essays 1958-1966 
London 1967, p396). Important, because 
the elimination of the tradition of which 


Trotsky was such an exemplary leader 
and theoretician not only led to the ad¬ 
vent of the Stalinist counterrevolution 
but also, with the collapse of any hope 
of the revolution spreading to western 
Europe, signified the international bank¬ 
ruptcy of the policies of the communist 
parties. In turn this made the resistance 
to the terrible tide of fascism so much 
more ineffective. 

Even though Trotsky would have 
faced the same historical conditions 
reigning in the Soviet Union, the bureau- 
cratisation and dictatorship of the party 
could perhaps have been resisted until 
the revolutions in the west took place. So 
the question of Trotsky’s downfall is at 
once of the utmost tragic significance and 
also a dark comedy of errors in which 
Trotsky, in his relentless search for analo¬ 
gies which would help him to understand 
the destiny of the revolution and himself, 
summoned the spirits of the past to his 
aid. 

Trapped in the peculiar historical vor¬ 
tex of this struggle there was some small 
chance of victory but, as Steiner makes 
clear, “Precisely like a personage in clas¬ 
sical tragedy, Trotsky did not act to ar¬ 
rest, to defeat the dangers he foresaw. 
Clairvoyance and policy drew apart, as if 
doom, seen as a historical process, had 
its irresistible fascination. He stumbled 
on, majestic. One thinks of Eteocles go¬ 
ing clear-sighted to the death gate in the 
Seven Against Thebes, refusing the plea 
of the chorus for evasion or liberty of 
action” (ibid p397). 

Trotsky’s constant search for answers 
to his predicament was complemented by 
an inability to understand the ascendancy 
of the bureaucracy. At the very moment 
when his defeat was secured he was re¬ 
lentlessly reading Marx’s Herr Vogt try¬ 
ing to understand the ebbs and flows of 
the revolutionary process which had led 
him to this moment. Abandoning the 
struggle within the party until it was too 
late went hand in hand with a refusal to 
examine the complex reality of the Soviet 
Union - outside of his relentless scanning 
of theoretical works looking for the sig¬ 
nals of disaster. 

The conjuring up of the spirits of the 
French Revolution was no idle game for 
the Bolsheviks - all so imbued with its 
lessons and its consequences and so 
afraid that their revolution would degen¬ 
erate in the same way, they looked to its 
legacy in order to interpret their own revo¬ 
lution. In order to answer the question of 
why Trotsky was defeated, we must look 
to his reading of that history and the read¬ 
ing undertaken at the same time by the 
Bolshevik Party as a whole. It is clear, 
however, that Trotsky fell for the follow¬ 
ing fundamental reason: he himself, in the 
midst of the great struggles within the 
party, was working on analogies between 
the French and the Russian revolutions, 
and trying desperately to understand 


who was the Soviet Napoleon who 
would destroy the revolution and who 
were the Soviet Thermidorians who 
would make this possible. 

The great irony is that the answer to 
this question by the party was not that 
expected by Trotsky - in other words 
Stalin and his party bureaucrats - but 
Trotsky and the left opposition. Cast in 
the roles of Napoleon and the Thermi¬ 
dorian renegades, Trotsky and his fol¬ 
lowers had tittle chance at surviving this 
ideological infamy in the political and 
economic crisis that the revolution had 
found itself in. The recourse to the forms 
and motifs of the past, so relentlessly 
criticised by Trotsky, had become the 
only way of understanding his predica¬ 
ment. Perceived to be an epigone, sub¬ 
stitute and repetition of Bonaparte, he 
was finished as a political power within 
the Bolshevik Party. 

Trotsky had always been able to un¬ 
cover the real, living historical processes 
which had cast up the spirits of the past, 
realising that beneath these imaginary 
entities real classes, factions and social 
forces were at work, (see L Trotsky, ‘Two 
traditions: the 17th century revolution 
and Chartism’, in Trotsky’s writings on 
Britain Vol 2, London 1974, p87). Ironic 
then, that in the last struggle against the 
bureaucracy, these spirits were not per¬ 
meated and dispelled by Trotsky’s criti¬ 
cal intellect. This inability to render 
visible to himself the real forces at work 
led to his downfall and ultimately his 
death at the hands of the regime. 

EH Carr has noted that amongst those 
who read and study history books his¬ 
tory rarely repeats itself - largely because 
the second generation understand the 
consequences and denouement of their 
predecessors and manage to avoid the 
same fate. By desperately trying to do this 
not only Trotsky’s analogies but also 
those of the party break down and mys¬ 
tify more than they disclose, leading to 
that very conjuring up of the past they 
had been so fearful of. Carr had re¬ 
searched the struggles and policies of the 
period within the upper echelons of the 
party bureaucracy and he came to the 
conclusion that, “The Bolsheviks knew 
that the French Revolution had ended in 
a Napoleon, and feared that their own 
revolution might end in the same way. 
They therefore mistrusted Trotsky, who 
among their leaders looked most tike a 
Napoleon, and trusted Stalin, who 
looked least tike a Napoleon” (EH Carr 
What is history? London 1964, pp70-71). 

That the person who most seriously 
took the analogy between France and the 
Soviet Union should be the major recipi¬ 
ent of disgrace and exile imposed by the 
party is an example of that very real dia¬ 
lectic of tragedy and farce so much a part 
of the process of the repetitions of his¬ 
tory. 

Lenin in March 1919 had spoken of the 


radical novelty of the Soviet proletarian 
revolution. The decision to make that 
revolution had come from the spirit of the 
masses of workers, not from reading dry 
history books - “Who could ever make a 
gigantic revolution, knowing in advance 
how to carry it through to the end? 
Where could you get such knowledge? 
It cannot be found in books. No such 
books exist” (L Trotsky History of the 
Russian Revolution Vol 3, London 1967, 
p378). In those years when the revolu¬ 
tion was accelerating this was the case, 
but when the revolutionary spirit of the 
workers began to ebb and disappear it 
was to the books on the bourgeois revo¬ 
lutions that Trotsky and the other Bol¬ 
sheviks returned in order to explain the 
catastrophe to themselves and evade its 
worst consequences. To help us to un¬ 
derstand the importance of Thermidorian 
analogies we need to turn back, as Trot¬ 
sky did, to the first Thermidor. 

The first Thermidor 

If the 18th Brumaire 1798 marked the 
emergence of the rule of Napoleon, then 
it was the 10th Thermidor 1793 that had 
ensured the defeat of the radical phase 
of the revolution and which would in turn 
make the empire possible. The vacilla¬ 
tions of the bourgeoisie in the aftermath 
of the defeat of the Jacobins led directly 
to the necessity of the dictatorship of 
Napoleon and the elimination of the 
bourgeois democracy in order to secure 
more fully the future of bourgeois eco¬ 
nomic rule in the long run. The tragedy 
of Brumaire was really but a consequence 
of the greater tragedy of Thermidor and 
the suppression of all of the radical demo¬ 
cratic hopes of the revolutionary repub¬ 
lic. The idea of Thermidor takes the place 
of that of Brumaire in the work of Trot¬ 
sky partly because the Brumaire was 
perceived as a distant point and the Ther¬ 
midor was seen to be happening in the 
very struggles of the bureaucracy with 
its radical past. So what was the mean¬ 
ing and importance of the Thermidor and 
why did it become so important as a way 
of understanding the Soviet struggles of 
the 1920s? 

The story of the victory of the Jacob¬ 
ins against their enemies within and with¬ 
out the revolution and their eventual 
downfall is not to be retold here except 
to give a sense of some of the ideas and 
processes which would be of concern to 
die Marxist revolutionaries of die future. 
The status of the Jacobins within both 
bourgeois and Marxist thought has long 
been and still is a focus of disagreement. 
What is largely agreed is that the down¬ 
fall of the Jacobins in 1793 did signal the 
end of the radical, experimental phase of 
the revolution - die Jacobin exercise of 
power was really the most radical hori¬ 
zon which bourgeois thought could 
achieve, in both ideas and practice, in this 
period. In this tie both its epochal signifi¬ 
cance and its limitation to the revolutions 
inaugurating the mle of the bourgeoisie. 

The concept that obsessed a later 
generation of Marxists so much stems 
from the month of Thermidor - in the revo¬ 
lutionary calendar it covered parts of 
July and August and it was on the 9th 
and 10th Thermidor in Year II that Robes¬ 
pierre and the Jacobins fell at the hands 
of a more moderate bourgeois faction. 
Thermidor then signifies the end of the 
radically egalitarian phase of the revolu¬ 
tion and the advent of the rule of the 
Thermidorians. which in turn would lead 
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to the first 18th Bnunaire and the ascend¬ 
ancy of Napoleon. By this decisive date 
of 10th Thermidor popular support for the 
Jacobins had waned and Robespierre’s 
political and religious experimentation 
was becoming alienated from the main¬ 
stream mercantile thought of the period. 

George Rude has even pointed out 
that Robespierre’s last speech to the 
convention two days before was almost 
a deliberate courting of martyrdom (see 
G Rude Revolutionary Europe 1783- 
1815 London 1964, pl58). The revolu¬ 
tionary government was now in the 
utmost danger as forces were rallied from 
the richer parts of Paris as the forces of 
the sans-culottes artisans and workers 
remained impervious to the cries of the 
Jacobins. The sans-culottes had been 
alienated by Jacobin policies and would 
no longer take up arms against their en¬ 
emies. 

Banicaded in the City Hall, the forces 
defending Robespierre and his com¬ 
rades began to disappear. In the early 
morning, the anti-Jacobin forces entered 
to find Lebas and Augustin Robespierre 
had committed suicide and Robespierre 
himself making an attempt to do so by 
shooting himself. Surviving, Robespierre, 
Couthon and Saint-Just were executed 
without delay and the next day the rem¬ 
nants of the Jacobins were purged and 
many executed. The leftist phase of the 
revolution was terminated and the ‘men 
of Thermidor’ took power. 

As Jacques Godechot has argued, it 
is with the death of Robespierre that the 
prospect of any form of egalitarian and 
democratic republic vanishes (see J 
Godechot France and the Atlantic revo¬ 
lution of the 18th century New York 
1971, pl77). Christian Rakovsky in his 
attempt to construct a Soviet-Franco 
revolutionary analogy saw Thermidor as 
the elimination of the power of the 
masses and the increase of centralism 
largely as a consequence of a vacillating 
masses of the city who were little con¬ 
cerned by the downfall of the Jacobins 
(C Rakovsky Selected writings on op¬ 
position in the USSR 1923-30 London 
1980, pp52-53, 127). A military dictator¬ 
ship had ended the acceleration of the 
revolution, initiating this terror against 
the radicals and there were many to the 
left as well as to the right of the Jacobins 
who welcomed this violent resolution of 
their fate (see P McGarr, ‘The great French 
Revolution', in International Socialism 
No43, June 1980, p77). 

Rude has noted the great significance 
of the violence of Thermidor itself - “It 
was the largest, and the last, of the great 
holocausts of the revolution in Paris. 
With them perished not only a man or a 
group but a system. And what followed 
Thermidor was hardly what the most 
active of Robespierre’s opponents - and 
still less the passive bystanders, the Pa¬ 
risian sans-culottes - had expected or 
bargained for” (G Rude Revolutionary 
Europe 1783-1815, London 1964, pl59). 

The emergence of a more moderate 
bourgeois faction - itself to fall to other 
forces, even more reactionary - did not 
mean that all of the symbols of the revo¬ 
lution’s radical phase simply disap¬ 
peared. The same kinds of vocabulary 
were used and ironically the Thermidori- 
ans even placed Marat’s remains in the 
Pantheon only to remove them later 
when the security of the new bourgeois 
order was more assured. The new repub¬ 
lic of the plain, having destroyed the 
mountain, swung sharply to the right. 
Preparing the way for the dictatorship of 
Bonaparte, Mercier had seen the bour¬ 
geoisie whispering in the ears of the peo¬ 
ple after Thermidor - “Bonaparte is going 
to cross the Rubicon and imitate Caesar” 
(N Hampson Will and circumstance: 
Montesquieu, Rousseau and the French 
Revolution Oklahoma 1983, p270). In the 
aftermath of Thermidor, the human tem¬ 
plate for the infinite variety of repetitions 
to come had become a political presence. 
Bonaparte’s succession was assured. 

The sheer novelty of the French Revo¬ 
lution went hand in hand with that very 
bourgeois mode of imitation - the classi¬ 
cal prosopopeia. The resolution to anni- 


... the forces defending 
Robespierre and his 
comrades began to 
disappear. In the early 
morning, the anti-Jacobin 
forces entered to find 
Robespierre attempting 
to shoot himself 


hilate the past was part of a dialectic 
which also aspired to the classical stat¬ 
utes and motifs of the Roman republic. 
At once ensuring that no remnants of the 
immediate past would persevere in their 
perfect republic, the revolutionaries im¬ 
ported the grand conceptions of the an¬ 
cients. At once a mode of obliteration, 
this process is also one of the elevation 
in a new form of the methods and motifs 
of the past - the whole enterprise of the 
revolution was understood as a secur¬ 
ing of identity with the ancients, thereby 
consolidating the legalistic and ideologi¬ 
cal supremacy of the new. Whilst un¬ 
doubted remnants of the ancien regime 
of France did survive through the years 
of revolution, they were almost to be 
destroyed at the height of the Jacobin 
terror and, although concessions to the 
old regime became a presence in French 
society of the 19th century, there would 
be no return to that age, whatever the 
remnants of the monarchist reaction per¬ 
severed in hoping for. 

The repetition and recomposition of 
the classical within the revolution has 
been well documented and we can see 
here the origins of that reversion to the 
past heroic forms so reminiscent of the 
later generations of Bolsheviks. Simon 
Schama in his revisionist history of the 
revolution has recounted the famous 
story of Jacques-Louis David and his 
role as witness to the last days of Robes¬ 
pierre. The martyrdom he was courting 
in the convention made David think of 
the ways in which life was a repetition 
and imitation of art. Conceiving of 
Robespierre as a dying Socrates - grand 
in his ideals and ethical splendour - David 
thought of himself as a sacrificial disci¬ 
ple imitating Robespierre and following 
him to his death. 

David and his fellow revolutionaries 
looked to Greece and Rome for their 
models in terms of ideas and violence. 
This was what Schama calls a “neo-clas¬ 
sical fixation with the patriotic death”. 
The classical being the mirror in which 
the revolutionaries recognised them¬ 
selves (S Schama Citizens: a chronicle 
of the French Revolution London 1989, 

p861). 

Emmett Kennedy in his study of the 
culture of the French Revolution has ar¬ 
gued that the neo-classical ideology of 
the revolutionary artists was an art of 
composites - the capacity within a sin¬ 
gle form to recompose a whole series of 
different spatio-temporal figures, motifs 
and stories - with David as its great rep¬ 
resentative. The mythological arche¬ 
types of the neo-classical school were 
suitable myth-making devices in times of 
revolution. The “superhuman reality” of 
the revolution and its heroes, depicted 
as they were as classical heroes, “apothe- 
osised” those ordinary individuals, im¬ 
buing them with a grandeur inherited 
from the ancients (E Kennedy A cultural 
history of the French Revolution New 
Haven 1989, p81). This imitation of Greek 
and Rome transfigured not only the art 
but also the whole process of the revo¬ 
lution and at least partly explains the 
downfall of Robespierre and the Jacob¬ 
ins in a suspicion on behalf of the bour¬ 
geoisie and others that this exercise in 
classical imitation had gone too far. 

John Laffey has stressed that the vic¬ 
tory of the Thermidorian reaction did not 
end the recourse to such classical analo¬ 
gies and imitations. The whole sense of 


the Thermidorian Concorde - the ending 
of revolutionary violence and the signal¬ 
ling of social peace - was a direct recourse 
to such a classical analogy. Appealing 
for an end to the class war, this exploita¬ 
tion of an analogy with the ancients was 
very useful to the Thermidorians in jus¬ 
tifying thek rule as a bourgeois order and 
securer of legitimacy and authority. By 
reaching to transcend the class war the 
Thermidorian classical analogy of con¬ 
cord aims to justify a political power. 
Clearly the use of such motifs “in the 
interests of ideological mystification, 
marked a symbolic terminus within, but 
not of the revolution” (J Laffey, ‘Concord 
and discord in French social thought in 
the first half of the 19th century’, in F 
Krantz (ed) History from below: studies 
in popular protest and popular ideol¬ 
ogy Oxford 1988, pp271-272). 

The economic gains and the ideologi¬ 
cal motifs of the bourgeois revolution 
would live on within European society. 
Entwined with a fixation with the classi¬ 
cal and its heroes, the revolutionary bour¬ 
geois thought of the 19 th century would 
have recourse again to the motifs of the 
ancients and those of the Great French 
Revolution. Transcending these motifs 
would be the task of the new social forces 
of the proletariat. But shedding the lega¬ 
cies of the past is easier contemplated 
upon than done. 

Repetition and the epigones 

The very extra-territoriality of ideological 
forms and their relative autonomy from 
the moment of their origin means that 
they can be recomposed in material con¬ 
ditions very distant in space and time. All 
of the bourgeois revolutions of the last 
centuries have depended upon classes 
of intellectuals able to contemplate and 
attempt to understand their actions by 
referring back to textual indices such as 
the Bible, or Livy’s histories and so on. 
Because the age of capital is an age of 
the book, where writing and reading is 
part of any revolutionary struggle, this 
becomes part and parcel of the material 
social forces battling for supremacy. The 
extra-territoriality of writing means that 
the lesser and larger spirits of the past 
can be recomposed in profoundly new 
historical conditions. 

This in itself is a victory of the abstract 
and extra-temporal over empirical, idi¬ 
osyncratic, individual historical mo¬ 
ments. By perceiving history to be one 
of similarity and analogy it becomes clear 
that repetition is a central force in the 
minds of the revolution. The particular¬ 
ity of events and personalities becomes 
less apparent than their ubiquity and this 
is due to the reading of our illustrious 
forebears and their activities and the 
translation of this into the actions of the 
present. Trotsky’s theory of the epigones 
was part of a process of recomposition 
of the elements of human culture into a 
new, yet repetitive ideological figuration. 

In his assault upon political slanders 
against the revolution, Trotsky noted the 
reversion within contemporary political 
discourse to the forms and images of the 
past and by examining this process he 
develops the theory of prosopopeia be¬ 
yond that of Marx (see L Trotsky Litera¬ 
ture and revolution London 1991, p75). 
Trotsky argues that the “social mind” is 
conservative and rather than create the 
new it tends to borrow the old. Even 
when compelled to create new 
forms it recombines 
the old 



and repersonifies old personalities and 
motifs borrowed from the “deep ages” 
(L Trotsky History of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution Vol 2, London 1967, pll6). 

This process of reversion and substi¬ 
tution is fertilised by textual information 
for the origination of its motifs. If the origi¬ 
nal action is the actual genesis of these 
motifs, then their communication is the 
book of ‘Genesis’. Although recom¬ 
posed and adapted rather than purely 
repetitious, these dialectics of past and 
present become deeply important in 
times of crisis and imperative to under¬ 
stand. Kerensky and Kornilov con¬ 
ceived of themselves as the new 
Thermidorians initiating the destruction 
of the forces of radicalism. Trotsky him¬ 
self saw Kornilov at the height of the 
revolution as a Russian version of Bo¬ 
naparte, a version more suited to the 
character of the Russian rather than the 
French bourgeoisie. In this role Kornilov 
becomes the symbol, the shorthand, for 
that decaying bourgeois order - back¬ 
ward, isolated, ungifted, and in decline 
(ibid p\ 59). 

Each of these anachronistic reversions 
to inherited personalities and motifs be¬ 
come more concentrated and over¬ 
whelming in revolutionary periods. For 
Trotsky, these symbolic notations and 
self-understandings are enhanced by 
the very process of revolution - an el¬ 
emental force initiating in this moment of 
crisis elemental, archetypal images in 
order to both understand and mystify 
itself to itself (ibid p 161). Each revolution¬ 
ary step forward compels the anachro¬ 
nism to disclose itself. Backwardness is 
relegated and the epigones unmasked. 
Each step forward for the reaction initi¬ 
ates further mystificatory forms and im¬ 
ages. The ebb and flow of the 
revolutionary process is deeply impli¬ 
cated with the question of ideological 
form because in moments of crisis it is so 
important. Trotsky had recognised that 
at the heart of his theory of permanent 
revolution lay that peculiar dialectic be¬ 
tween the archaic and the contemporary 
material and ideological form. 

The sheer comedy of epigonism is 
displayed not only in the hankerings af¬ 
ter a Thermidor on behalf of the Russian 
bourgeoisie getting its history wrong (L 
Trotsky History of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion Vol 1, London, 1967, p63), but in the 
monarchical archaisms of Nicholas II, 
drawn fatally to conceive of history and 
his reign as determined by god and des¬ 
tiny. Unwilling or unable to understand 
the intervention of the bourgeoisie, let 
alone the workers and peasants, into the 
history of his tsardom, he 
was annihilated by social 
forces able to increase 
their flexibility and 
power by the rejec¬ 
tion of anachro¬ 
nism and “the 
poetry of the 
past”. The Bolshe¬ 
viks were able to 
bury the tsar be¬ 
cause they truly had 
let the bourgeois order 
bury its own dead and were 
free to conceive of a future. 

The progress of the revolu¬ 
tion made this a possibil¬ 
ity even if its ebb allowed 
a reversion to the ar¬ 
chaic later in the days 
of the reaction and 
counterrevolu- 


In their understandings of themselves 
each comparison became a critical and 
tragic step to the monarchy’s own dis¬ 
solution - the analogy between Raspu¬ 
tin and Christ, for example, at crucial 
moments hampered the monarchy’s ca¬ 
pacity to change the fate the Bolsheviks 
had set for it. The monarchy, in its death 
agonies, found the nobility defecting 
before the “menacing forces of history” 
(ibid p75). Rather than conceiving of 
Nicholas II as arepetition of the Sun King, 
Louis XTV, it was becoming clearer that 
he was to play the part of the Louis XVI 
to Lenin and Trotsky’s Robespierre and 
Danton. And yet these were not cheap 
analogies for the Bolsheviks, and par¬ 
ticularly Trotsky - they were deeply im¬ 
plicated in a materialist method of 
understanding the process of the revo¬ 
lution which the masses of Russia had 
initiated. 

As Trotsky makes clear, even if we 
cannot accept any of the versions of a 
‘great man’ theory of history, we can per¬ 
ceive the social forces of the historical 
process refracted through the individual 
- the precis of all the past and the struc¬ 
tural conditions which have constituted 
them (ibid pl02). 

The irresistible forces of the revolution 
initiate the dissolution of any conception 
of the individual as anything but a his¬ 
torically constituted phenomenon - the 
‘boundaries’ of individuality become 
less clear and the historical archaism of 
the figure becomes more apparent - 
Nicholas repeating Louis, repeating 
Charles (ibid p 107). Less because of a 
fatalistic history than because those 
“Classes which have outlived them¬ 
selves are not distinguished by original¬ 
ity” (ibid pl40). Searching for some 
conception of grandeur in themselves, 
in the very moment of termination they 
look for and look like the archetypes of 
past and perhaps similar times. Those 
who sought such solace in the past were, 
for Trotsky, “protecting their imaginary 
independence the while with long-dead 
metaphors ... a kingdom of spiritual inert¬ 
ness, spectres, superstition and fictions 
...” (ibid pl54). Trotsky is clear that in the 
dialectic between the past and the future 
the victory of the future is decided. 

Yet, whilst Kerensky was refusing the 
role of Marat and accepting that of a petty 
Napoleon, there were others within the 
very heart of the Bolshevik Party who 
were beginning to do some conjuring for 
themselves in order to understand the 
revolution they had created. Some were 
re-reading the old stories of the French 
Revolution to understand the actions of 

their erstwhile comrades; some were 
conjuring up the ghosts of the 
past in order to drape them¬ 
selves in glory and grandeur. 
Trotsky himself, and sur¬ 
prisingly to himself, was 
about to do both. 

Like the Romanovs 
whom he had destroyed, 
in the times of reaction he 
too was to resort to the 
artifice of the 
archaic • 
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SCOTTISH SOCIALIST PARTY 

Sex divisions and 
pseudo science 


Have men and women - or blacks and whites - being ‘pre¬ 
programmed’ by evolution to be different? Danny Hammill 
replies to the SSP’s Kevin Williamson 


I n this post-holocaust/‘post-commu- 
nist’ age, it is regarded as a sign of 
hopelessly naivety to belief that hu¬ 
manity can collectively advance itself. 
You have all heard it over and over again 
- ‘human nature' precludes the very pos¬ 
sibility of socialism or communism. Nice 
idea of course, but a real no-hoper. Get 
real, they tell us. 

This pessimism is reflected in the grow¬ 
ing popularity - and influence - of ideas 
and (pseudo) theories which are predi¬ 
cated on some form of biological deter¬ 
minism. Though it comes dressed up in 
all sort of guises - ‘sociobiology’, ‘evo¬ 
lutionary psychology’, ‘universal Dar¬ 
winism’, ‘ultra-Darwinism’, etc - these 
ideologies all share a fundamental 
premise. The explanation for social be¬ 
haviour can be located in the laws of bi¬ 
ology or ‘genes'. Social phenomena are 
essentially rooted in our ‘human nature’. 
To use the famous metaphor of the 
American philosopher, Daniel Dennett, 
the Darwinian theory of natural selection 
is a “universal acid” which eats away all 
other explanations. 

In other words, how can you compete 
with evolution? Just go with it and hope 
for the best. As the molecular biologist, 
Ervin Chargaff, puts it: “Have we the right 
to counteract, irreversibly, the evolution¬ 
ary wisdom of millions of years?” 
(quoted in K Malik Man, beast and zom¬ 
bie: London 2000, p361). 

Historically, the left has rejected such 
biological determinism or universal Dar¬ 
winism (the tern I will use from now on). 
Indeed, the actual discipline of biology 
itself has been heavily influenced by the 
left and progressivist thought in general. 
Therefore, it makes it all the more 
disappointing that comrade Kevin Wil¬ 
liamson of the Scottish Socialist Party 
has penned a two articles in Scottish 
Socialist Voice (February 22 and 29) 
which serves up a wretchedly ignorant 
gruel of universal Darwinism. Appar¬ 
ently, there is an enormous gulf separat¬ 
ing men and women - one that can never 
really be bridged. Why? Because of bi¬ 
ology, stupid. Even the very title of com¬ 
rade Williamson’s first article on the 
subject gave the reductionist game 
away: ‘One species ... but only just?’ 
(February 22). 

Frankly, comrade Williamson’s wacky 
argumentation in the first article was so 
poor it actually read like a parody of the 
vulgar universal Darwinism so beloved 
of the mainstream media. Indeed, it was 
not entirely mad to believe - initially - that 
comrade Williamson was engaged in 
some ‘crafty’ political manoeuvre. After 
all, the SSP was just about to hold its 
national conference (March 2-3), where 
one of the most hotly contested issues 
is a motion from the SSP’s women’s net¬ 
work - which advocates compulsory 50- 
50 gender representation on the regional 
proportional representation lists for the 
Scottish parliament elections. Maybe 
what the cunning comrade Williamson 
was really trying to do, you could have 
generously argued on the first reading, 
was scupper the 50-50 proposal, by draw¬ 
ing out what he thought were the deeply 
reactionary, sexist implications of such a 
move. Surely - please god - comrade 
Williamson’s SSV articles would turn out 
to be all part of his ploy to embarrass the 
women’s network and, as he puts it, the 
“well-meaning approach to fighting for 
equal opportunities [that] has led many 
males [and females? - DH] into a political 


cul-de-sac of tunnel vision when it comes 
to gender politics”. 

However, with the arrival of the sec¬ 
ond article the terrible truth was clear. Yes, 
comrade Williamson, quite incredibly, ac¬ 
tually means it - hook, line and sexist 
sinker. So we are told: “It doesn’t matter 
which way you look at it - women are bio¬ 
logically different. Millions of years of 
human evolution have seen to that. The 
two sexes tend to look, think and act in 
different ways, and for reasons that 
aren’t that difficult to work out scientifi¬ 
cally” (February 22). 

Why? Because, thinks comrade Wil¬ 
liamson, “for millions of years the males 
of the species were almost exclusively 
hunter-gatherers, who often travelled 
great distances to find food. Women 
tended to stay at home, rear the children, 
and protect the nest from attack while the 
men were away.” This presumably ex¬ 
plains, for example, the existence of the 
‘glass ceiling’ - that is, why top women 
managers are paid less than their male 
counterparts, or why there is a ‘pay gap’ 
between men and women. 

In an almost chilling evocation of the 
of the old apartheid slogan - ‘Separate, 
but equal development’ - comrade Wil¬ 
liamson boldly states: “These separate 
but complementary roles, developed out 
of necessity and honed and perfected 
over almost all of human history, created 
the biological basis for the gender differ¬ 
ence that exist today” - indeed, he says, 
“much of our emotional and sexual make¬ 
up is pre-programmed at birth” (Febru¬ 
ary 22). 

Armed with this theory, comrade Wil¬ 
liamson then takes us on what can only 
be called a rambling tour of well known 
sexist gender stereotypes - though of 
course we do not doubt for a single mo¬ 
ment that the comrade’s endeavours are 
“well-meaning”. Although female brains 
are on average around three percent 
smaller, writes the comrade, women tend 
to have slightly higher general levels of 
all-round intelligence. Women use areas 
of the brain in different ways from men. 
Men are more competitive and less com¬ 
municative than women (apparently the 
average British male uses around 7,000 
words per day, compared to the average 
female’s use of around 21,000 words per 
day). Men are less able to admit they are 
wrong - quicker to aggression. Women, 
on the other hand, are more intuitive and 
‘touchy-feely’. 

If that was not enough already, com¬ 
rade Williamson wants to convince us 
that women also have “greater periph¬ 
eral vision and awareness”, while men 
have “tunnel vision” - which is “a male 
trait” that has “its roots in evolutionary 
genetics”. Yes, that’s right, the “female 
brain” - so utterly different to the “male 
brain” of course - is “better adapted to 
multi-tasking” and hence “puts much 
more store on conversation, facial expres¬ 
sions”, etc. You get the idea by now. 
Women are angels, men are, er, well ... 
not so angelic. 

In fact men are veritable devils, as com¬ 
rade Williamson explains - thus account¬ 


ing for our “class-divided society which 
has been constructed and organised in 
the mirror image of the way the male brain 
is wired: namely competitive. Aggres¬ 
sive, dogmatic and unwilling to tolerate 
dissent” (SSV February 29). So it was in¬ 
evitable - it seems - that tyrants like Adolf 
Hitler, JV Stalin, Pol Pot, etc came to state 
power - they had been ‘hard-wired’ by 
millions of years of evolution to do so. 
Why bother resisting fascism, Stalinism 
and genocidal Maoism when it is all in 
the ‘genes’ and is therefore destined to 
repeat itself endlessly throughout his¬ 
tory? 

The real problem, you see, is with men 
- none of this nonsense about politics, 
class and class struggle. So comrade 
Williamson gives us the following ad¬ 
vice: “For goodness sake keep them 
away from politics and power where they 
tend to be a total liability! The male brain’s 
tendency to single-mindedly pursue 
goals may well have been useful in hunt¬ 
ing wild boar. But it is much less suited 
to activities that rely heavily on mutual 
cooperation and communicating in an 
equal and non-threatening way - such as 
in democratic government, for example" 
(February 29). Just in case you were feel¬ 
ing the urge to disagree by now, comrade 
Williamson abruptly informs us: “This is 
ABC social history”. 

Naturally, this is all - at the end of the 
day - a load of reductionist codswallop. 
Universal Darwinism with a ‘socialist’ 
face. The irony is, of course, it is the very 
same sort of opinions and ‘facts’ so mili- 
tantly asserted above by comrade Wil¬ 
liamson that have been historically used 
to deny women’s rights and women’s 
equality. 

But what comrade Williamson is up to 
is nakedly transparent - cringingly so. By 
playing the self-loathing male and trying 
to bamboozle us with hocus-pocus sex¬ 
ist science, he hopes to boost the case 
for compulsory 50-50 representation. He 
comments: “It could be and often is ar¬ 
gued that in a democratic and forward- 
thinking socialist organisation like the 
SSP, women are treated as equals and 
have equal opportunities to represent the 
party at all levels.” Yes, it could. Naturally 
though, our scientifically trained com¬ 
rade can put us right: “Until the Nean¬ 
derthal tendencies in male behaviour are 
eradicated through the education and 
shared experiences of a genuine social¬ 
ist society then we’ve got no alternative 
in the meantime but to enshrine equal 
representation at every level of our 
party through organisational means 
and try as individuals to tone down the 
aggression and male dogmatism at a 
personal level” (my emphasis, February 
29). We have got to overcome ‘genes’ 
through bureaucratic quotas, thinks 
comrade Williamson. 

One has to immediately ask - if males 
are ‘hard-wired’ to be aggressive, why 
stop at 50-50 representation? Surely, the 
males will just bully their way to the top 
anyway - perhaps like Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Trotsky. Using the ideas ex¬ 
pounded above by comrade Williamson, 


it only seems logical to introduce some¬ 
thing like an 80-20 or 90-10 female/male 
ratio - or why not just go the whole hog 
and demand the exclusion of men? And 
how will a “genuine socialist society” 
magically be able to negate the effects of 
the “pre-programmed” male? If it will be 
possible then, why can’t we aim to 
achieve full equality in working class or¬ 
ganisations through “education and 
shared experiences”? 

Whether consciously or not, comrade 
Williamson is of course following in the 
footprints of the reactionary social an¬ 
thropologists of the 19th and early 20th 
century. Like him, they too were ob¬ 
sessed by the ‘hunter-gatherer model’ 
and male-female ‘difference’. Men, sup¬ 
posedly, were hunters, while women were 
mother figures who waited for their stone 
age hubby to come back home with a 
slaughtered woolly mammoth. This 
meant that men must be at the forefront 
of progress - while women get on with 
the housework and raising the family. Pre¬ 
historic men, so the story goes, went off 
to the hunt, wielding their newly-made 
stone weapons, while women sat nurs¬ 
ing the babies back in the cave. In effect, 
women were passive and biologically 
hampered - merely waiting for the ben¬ 
efits of developed language (from organ¬ 
ising the hunt) and technological 
innovations (from designing weapons) 
to trickle down to them. Therefore, un¬ 
der this model, hunting was thought to 
have expanded men’s minds - which 
obviously explained their greater intelli¬ 
gence. 

Charles Darwin, of course, thought 
that men were more intelligent. He be¬ 
lieved that intelligence had arisen out of 
competition among men to win and sub¬ 
sequently ‘provide’ for women. “Thus,” 
he wrote, “man has ultimately become 
superior to women. It is, indeed, fortunate 
that the law of equal transmission of char¬ 
acters to both sexes prevails with mam¬ 
mals; otherwise it is probable that man 
would have become as superior in men¬ 
tal endowment to woman, as the peacock 
is in ornamental plumage to the peahen" 
(1874 The descent of man, and selection 
in relation to sex - quoted in Timothy 
Taylor The prehistory of sex: four million 
years of human sexual culture London 
1997, p26). 

Of course, the plain fact is our knowl¬ 
edge of such societies is extremely lim¬ 
ited. In a sense, no-one really knows. 
Therefore, any statements or assess¬ 
ments have to be guarded and cautious 
- ‘guestimates’, if you like. However, 
what we can say with complete certainty 
is that the ‘hunter-gatherer’ model prom¬ 
ulgated above by Charles Darwin - and 
Kevin Williamson? - is hotly contested. 
At the very least, the current state of re¬ 
search and knowledge does not seem to 
point in this direction. Far more signifi¬ 
cant though, is how sexist prejudices are 
being projected backwards in time - as a 
‘retroactive’ justification for pursuing or 
alibying reactionary social attitudes and 
policies of the here and now. 

Step forward universal Darwinism 


(which, it should be noted, is so far mainly 
Anglo-American phenomenon). Con¬ 
veniently for all upholders of the status 
quo, it claims to explain all aspects of 
human behaviour - and hence culture and 
society - on the basis of evolutionary 
features of human nature that found their 
final form during the infancy of our spe¬ 
cies some 100,000 to 600.000 (take your 
pick) years ago. Thus, what its protago¬ 
nists describe as the ‘architecture of the 
human mind’ which evolved during the 
Pleistocene period (starting some one 
million years ago and lasting 900,000 
years) is fixed - and insufficient time has 
elapsed for any significant subsequent 
change. Don’t buck nature. 

As the radical Marxist biologist, 
Steven Rose, writes, for our universal 
Darwinists, “everything from children’s 
alleged dislike of spinach to our sup¬ 
posed universal preference for scenery 
featuring grassland and water derives 
from this mythic human origin in the 
African savannah. And of course there 
are more serious claims, such as those 
legitimising men’s ‘philandering’ and 
women’s ‘coyness’, our capacity to de¬ 
tect cheaters, to favour or genetic kin, to 
be aggressive. Evolutionary psycholo¬ 
gists claim to have identified and ex¬ 
plained all these as biological adaptations 
- that is, behaviours that have been se¬ 
lected during human evolution to assist 
in the survival and hence the propaga¬ 
tion of our ancestors’ genes” (Hilary 
Rose, Steven Rose [eds] Alas poor Dar¬ 
win: London 2001, p2). 

Hence, molecular biologists and their 
admirers - especially those in journalis¬ 
tic circles - are indecently eager to explore 
the genetic bases of mental illness, obes¬ 
ity, homelessness (yes, thats right), ho¬ 
mosexuality, a propensity to violence and 
aggression, and so on. The influence of 
Darwinian natural selection on the social- 
human condition also explains why in¬ 
dividuals engage in such complex 
behaviour as love, jealously, risk-taking, 
infidelity, rape, status-seeking and addic¬ 
tion. The desire for evolutionary fitness, 
we are told, lies at the root of cultural dif¬ 
ferences in gender distinctions and so¬ 
cial relationships - it even defines our 
very notions of good and evil, right and 
wrong. Obviously, in the hands of the 
universal Darwinists, natural selection is 
a ‘theory of everything’ - or perhaps, 
more accurately, a dream of a ‘final theory 
of everything’ (Steven Rose describes 
this absolutist hankering of some biolo¬ 
gists as “physics envy”): an eternal prin¬ 
ciple that explains why we behave the 
way we do and what makes us what we 
are, which defines the very meaning of 
human existence. 

Richard Dawkins, who has been called 
the ‘chief gladiator against religion’, in¬ 
sists that anyone who believes in a crea¬ 
tor, god, is ‘scientifically illiterate’. He 
argues that the idea of higher purpose is 
an illusion and religion a dead issue. Yet 
Dawkins does find ultimate purpose in 
human existence - the propagation of 
genes. For the American radical sociolo¬ 
gist, Dorothy Nelkin - author of books 
like Selling science and The DNA mys¬ 
tique - such absolutist beliefs “follow a 
religious mindset that sees the world in 
teims of cosmic principles, ultimate pur¬ 
poses and designs” (Hilary Rose, Steven 
Rose [eds] ibid pl7). 

Male human aggression - inbuilt. Fe¬ 
male human passivity - also inbuilt. Hu¬ 
man nature - immutable. Ultimately, there 






is no escaping the pressures of biology 
or ‘genes/DNA’ - even in a “genuine so¬ 
cialist society”. This grim philosophy is 
given one its most clearest expressions 
in the work of EO Wilson - in many ways 
the grandfather of evolutionary psychol¬ 
ogy and universal Darwinism. In his 1975 
magnum opus. Sociobiology, he sets set 
out to synthesise all known knowledge 
about social animals - from corals and 
jellyfish to ants, buds and primates. 

In addition, Wilson sets out to dem¬ 
onstrate that the same principles could 
be applied to human beings. According 
to him: “Behaviour and social structure, 
like all other biological phenomena, can 
be studied as ‘organs’, extensions of the 
genes that exist because of their supe¬ 
rior adaptive value.” Hence, he contin¬ 
ues, “It may not be too much to say that 
sociology and the other social sciences, 
as well as the humanities, are the last 
branches of biology." So human cultural 
traits, such as religion, ethics, tribalism, 
cooperation and competition, can be - 
and should only be - explained in evolu¬ 
tionary terms: “The time has come for 
ethics to be removed temporarily from the 
hands of philosophers and biologised 
(New York pp4,22,287 - my emphasis). 

Wilson was not afraid to develop his 
biologism to its logical conclusion - that 
is, all forms of social inequality exist as 
an evolutionary adaptationist by-prod¬ 
uct. So, in an article for The New York 
Tinws Magazine he argued that “genetic 
bias” meant that, even if women were 
granted “equal access to all professions, 
men are likely to play a disproportionate 
role in political life, business and science” 
(October 12 1975). Tfthat really is the case 
- and yet at the same if you really believe 
in women’s equality - then there does not 
seem to be any alternative to a permanent 
system of positive discrimination and 
bureaucratic quotas (ie, 50-50ism). Not to 
do so would be the height of irresponsi¬ 
bility since, if you allow ‘nature’ to takes 
its course, men will always dominate and 
domineer. 

Unfortunately, such invidious ideas 
are spreading rapidly - especially 
amongst certain academics. Over the last 
decade, the London School of Econom¬ 
ics - the former enfant terrible of 1968- 
style student radicalism - has become a 
cathedral of universal Darwinism. 
Hosted by Helena Cronin, a regular se¬ 
ries of seminars on evolutionary psychol¬ 
ogy/universal Darwinism has netted a 
plethora of short books under the gen¬ 
eral headline, ‘Darwinism today’. 

In this vein, one LSE star performer, 
Kingsley Browne, wrote Divided la¬ 
bours: an evolutionary view of women 
at work (London 1998). According to 
Browne, biological differences between 


psychologists speculative fantasies” - to 
use Steven Rose’s words ( Alas poor 
Darwin London 2001, p2) - can be found 
in A natural history of rape (Cambridge, 
MA, MT Press, 2000), by two US aca¬ 
demics, Randy Thornhill and Craig 
Palmer. In true - muscular - universal 
Darwinist fashion, they argue that rape 
is an adaptive strategy by which other¬ 
wise sexually unsuccessful men propa¬ 
gate their genes by mating with fertile 
women. The two draw extensively on 
examples of forced sex among animals, 
which they insist as categorising as ‘rape’ 
- in this way anthropomorphising animal 
behaviour. 

Specifically using the term ‘rape’ to 
refer to forced sex by mallard ducks or 
scorpionflies - the latter being Thornhill's 
specialised area of animal study - delib¬ 
erately conflates the conspicuous differ¬ 
ences between human and other 
animals’ practices of forced sex. Above 
all, forced sex among animals nearly al¬ 
ways takes place with fertile females - 
hence the reproductive potential. How¬ 
ever, as we all know, the victims of rape 
are often either too young or old to be 
fertile. The universal Darwinist explana¬ 
tion insults women - victims and non¬ 
victims alike - by suggesting, for example, 
that a tight blouse is in itself an automatic 
invitation to sex (as they do on page 179). 
A biological explanation for the human 
phenomenon of rape is trumpeted over 
and above any social-rational explana¬ 
tion. 

Interestingly, the Marxist biologist, Ri¬ 
chard Lewontin, points out how the ide¬ 
ology of male-female ‘difference’ has 
been championed by some sections of 
the feminist movement - not just Kevin 
Williamson and his supporters in the 
SSR He writes: “But it is also a conse¬ 
quence of the ideology of the part of the 
feminist movement that affirms an essen¬ 
tial psychic and cognitive difference be¬ 
tween men and women, and that often 
denies to men the possibility of serving 
in anything but a supportive role in the 
fight against claims of the biological in¬ 
feriority of women. Sometimes these dif¬ 
ferences are said to be the outcome of 
the maturing child’s relation to its mother, 
and so are biologically based only at 
second hand, since it is female biology 
that prescribes their role as mothers. At 
other times, it is claimed that psycho¬ 
social differences, favourable to women, 
are directly the consequence of the ac¬ 
tion of hormones and genes on psychic 
development. So women have been said 
to be naturally more cooperative, more 
loving, less violent and competitive, and 
more able to conceive problems in a 
broad outline” (It ain't necessarily so 
London 2000. ppl98-199). 


words, the roots of the sexual division of 
labour - and sexism - does not lie in our 
genes or our primordial ancestors (who¬ 
ever they were). 

The Kevin Williamson approach to 
‘gender difference’ could, without that 
much tweaking, be applied to so-called 
‘racial differences’. Blacks have got more 
rhythm, can jump higher, have larger 
penises that white men, etc. Needless to 
say, there is a Mount Everest of ‘scien¬ 
tific’ racist literature ‘proving’ that all tire 
above are, in comrade Williamson’s 
words, “scientifically proven facts”. 

Let us take a relatively famous exam¬ 
ple. hr 1906, a Virginia physician, Robert 
Bennett Bean, published a long techni¬ 
cal article comparing the brains of Ameri¬ 
can blacks and whites. With a kind of 
neurological green thumb, he found 
meaningful differences wherever he 
looked. Hard numbers, statistics, “facts”. 
He took special pride in his data on the 
corpus callosum, a structure within the 
brain that contains fibres connecting the 
right and left hemispheres. Following a 
cardinal tenet of ‘craniometry’, that higher 
mental functions reside in the front of the 
brain and sensorimotor capacities to¬ 
wards the real; Bean reasoned that he 
might rank races by the relative sizes of 
parts with the corpus callosum. So he 
measured the length of the genu, the 
front part of the corpus callosum, and 
compared it with the length of the sple- 
nium, the back part. He plotted genu v 
splenium and obtained - surprise - virtu¬ 
ally a complete separation between black 
and white brains. Whites have a rela¬ 
tively large genu - hence more brain up 
front in the seat of intelligence. Blacks 
have a keener sense of smell than whites; 
but they also suffer from a paucity of 
intelligence. Ditto with women - within 
each ‘race’, women have relatively 
smaller genus than men. 

Robert Bean confidently concluded 
from all this: “The negro is primarily af¬ 
fectionate, immensely emotional, then 
sensual and. under stimulation, passion¬ 
ate. There is a lobe of ostentation and 
capacity for melodious articulation; there 
is undeveloped artistic power and taste 
- negroes make good artisans, handi¬ 
craftsmen - and there is instability of char¬ 
acter incident to lack of self-control, 
especially in connection with the sexual 
relation; and there is lack of orientation, 
or recognition of position and condition 
of self and environment, evidenced by a 
peculiar bumptiousness, so-called, that 
is particularly noticeable. One would 
naturally expect some such character for 
the negro, because the whole posterior 
pait of the brain is large, and the whole 
anterior portion is so small” (quoted in 
Stephen Jay Gould The mismeasure of 


Here is the voice of pessimism and de¬ 
spair. Nothing can change. A view chal¬ 
lenged by Kenan Malik, who reminds us 
that “the horrors of 20th century have 
come to be seen not as the product of 
the degradation of tire enlightenment tra¬ 
ditions of humanism, universalism and 
reason, but as its most terrible manifes¬ 
tations” (Man, beast and zombie Lon¬ 
don 2000. p358). 

A view perfectly expressed by the 
sociologist Zygmunt Baumann, who 
throws up his hands and cries: “It was 
the rational world of modem civilisation 
that made the holocaust thinkable ... The 
truth is that every ingredient of the holo¬ 
caust - all those many things that ren¬ 
dered it possible - was normal ... in the 
sense of being fully in keeping with eve¬ 
rything we know about our civilisation, 
its guiding spirit, its priorities, its imma¬ 
nent vision of the world - and of the proper 
ways to pursue human happiness to¬ 
gether with a perfect society” (Moder¬ 
nity and the holocaust London 1989, 
pp8,13). 

If you still want to get even more de¬ 
pressed, there is the social critic and full¬ 
time miserabilist, Brian Appleyard, who 
believes “it is a struggle with the givens 
of human nature that defines humanity, 
not the progressive effort to transform 
that nature ... As such, the individual 
represents something that is ‘given’, and 
this idea of a ‘given in our nature’ - how¬ 
ever metaphysical - suggests a distinct 
realm which would be dangerous for us 
to invade. This seems to me a valuable, 
indeed a universal, idea that expresses a 
human truth” (Brave new worlds Lon¬ 
don 1999, pl76 - my emphasis). 

In other words, the very idea of human 
mastery has come to be seen as suspect. 
Surely unarguably, the anarchist ecolo¬ 
gist, Murray Bookchin, writes: “In a real 
sense, we seem to be afraid of ourselves 
- of our uniquely human attributes. We 
seem to be suffering from a decline in 
human self-confidence and in our ability 
to create ethically meaningful lives that 
enrich humanity and the non-human 
world” (Re-enchanting humanity Lon¬ 
don 1995, pi). 

With such a climate, says Kenan Malik, 
“The consequence is a collective form 
of paralysis that seems to grip human¬ 
ity; it is as if humankind has placed a ‘do 
not disturb’ sign on its door” (Man, beast 
and zombie London 2000, p359). 

In contrast to the reactionary determin¬ 
ism of the universal Darwinists, commu¬ 
nists are for an emancipatory 
determinism - the fight to understand free¬ 
dom in the context of a historically as 
opposed to a biologically determined 
society (if freedom is the freedom to act 
without causes, then of 


natural impulses. It is the capacity for all 
this that makes humans subjects and not 
simply objects, as animals are. A far cry 
from the gloomy philosophy spelt out by 
comrade Williamson in SSV. 

Steven Rose, for one, lays out a more 
optimistic vision for humanity than Wil¬ 
liamson: “For humans, as for all other liv¬ 
ing organisms, the future is radically 
unpredictable. This means that we have 
the ability to construct our own futures, 
albeit in circumstances not of our own 
choosing.” We need to recapture an 
understanding of living organisms 
which places their trajectories - or “life¬ 
lines” - through time and space as lying 
at the very centre of our radical biology. 
For Rose, and for communists, “Organ¬ 
isms are active players in their own fate, 
not simply the playthings of the gods, 
nature or the inevitable workings-out of 
replicator-driven natural selection” (S 
Rose Lifelines London 1997, ppl7, 309). 

We aim to be free in the Marxist sense 
- which comes from the freedom of ne¬ 
cessity. We humans, more than any other 
life form on this planet, make our own his¬ 
tory. History far transcends the narrow 
limitations that are claimed for either the 
power of genes or the power of the envi¬ 
ronment to circumscribe us. Our genes, 
in making possible the development of 
human consciousness, have surren¬ 
dered their power both to determine the 
individual and its environment. ‘Genes’, 
‘DNA’, ‘human nature’, etc have been 
replaced by an entirely new level of cau¬ 
sation with its own laws and its own na¬ 
ture that can be understood and explored 
only through that unique form of experi¬ 
ence - social action and social organisa¬ 
tion. 

Regrettably, this optimistic, revolution- 
aiy, message is not the one that ema¬ 
nates from Kevin Williamson and 
Scottish Socialist Voice. Instead, com¬ 
rade Williamson wants his readers to 
accept the ‘biological differences’ be¬ 
tween men and women - and he means a 
hell of a lot more than our obvious ana¬ 
tomical-reproductive differences. Still, as 
the comrade says, “If the reader of this 
column has no interest in human evolu¬ 
tion. how gender differences developed, 
and in particular how we should try and 
understand them as socialists, then they 
should skip the rest of this article and 
continue to drag their knuckles along the 
ground.” 

Are Steven Rose, Stephen Jay Gould, 
Richard Lewontin, etc just ‘neandarthals’ 
in relation to the study of evolution? It is 
absurd to even suggest this. In reality it 
is comrade Williamson who is in serious 
need of re-education when it comes to 
the ‘battle of the sexes’ • 


males and female psychology went a Some radical feminists have argued for man London 1996, pill). course only the mad can be 

long way to explaining both the ‘glass an “esterocentric” view of evolution. It’s Of course, racism is not very fashion- free). Rather, contra Kevin 
ceiling’ - the inability of women to rise to all in the hormones, according to them. able today (though sexism appears to be Williamson and co, humans 

higher management positions - and the Lewontin, however, steadfastly de- alive and well). However, our modem- are both determined and 

‘gender gap’ - the difference between rnands that we must distinguish the ori- day universal Darwinists have other fish free because of the peculiar 

male and female pay for equivalent jobs, gin of social differentiation from the to fry. We can also explain genocide - conditions of human be- 

Men are naturally more aggressive, com- forces maintaining it. In his view, the di- even the nazi holocaust - by appealing ings: we are both subject 

petitive, achievement-orientated and vision of reproductive labour - a direct to ‘genes’. Jared Diamond, for instance, and object, both in nature 

willing to take risks. Back in familial'tem- consequence of the anatomical differ- claims that “of all our human hallmarks - and out of it, both created 

toiy - he inexcusably forgot to add that ence between the sexes - lies at the ori- art, spoken language, drugs and the oth- by events external to us and 

men also have “tunnel vision” and are gins of social difference in work and social ers - the one that has derived most also creators of such 

good at hunting wild boars. role. Under early conditions of produc- straightforwardly from animal precursors events. Humans are deter- 

In Browne’s opinion: “When given a tion and in ‘gatheri ng-and-h u nti ng’ so- is genocide” (The rise and fall of the third mined because we are ob- 

choiceoftasks to perform, males are more cieties, the producers and nurturers of chimpanzee p264). jects , part of the nature 

likely to select the more difficult tasks and children will be more sedentary and a di- How does he know this? Why, by order and created by events 

females the easier ones. Females are more vision of labour, of group association, of studying the behaviour of kasakela external to us. Humans are 

likely to give up after failure and to at- spheres of power will develop. chimps in the Gornbe national park in free because we are able to 

tribute failure to lack of ability than lack The continued maintenance of labour Zaire. These chimps went on an orgy of become subjects, to order 

of effort.” All this, Browne believes, ex- and power differences, and their elabo- violence - ‘massacring’ chimps who be- nature and shape events 

plains why men are better at mathemat- ration, however, depend on particular longed to a different ‘tribe’, hr Diamond’s external to us. Humans 

ics and science than women, and why historical circumstances so that we are view, the Gombe deaths show that come to be free because we 

they make better managers. Women, on not bound to the aboriginal situation, chimps “carry out planned killings, exter- come to be subjects, rather 

the other hand, are more nurturing, less Pregnancy and nursing, even in socie- mination of neighbouring bands, wars of than simply exist as objects, 

willing to take risks and place greater ties of low technological level, do not put territorial conquest, and abduction of It therefore follows that 

stress on family than on work. Therefore, an absolute constraint on women’s la- young nubile females” (ibid p276). Fa- humans are self-created be¬ 
thinks Browne, “Pressurising fathers bour. When intensive labour is required, tally. Diamond is drawing a direct anal- ings who realise ourselves 

into greater domestic roles is unlikely to as for example at harvest time in peasant ogy between chimp and human through our relations with 

result in an overall gain in life satisfac- agriculture, women are in the fields by behaviour. The Nazi holocaust is like one other such beings. We are 

tion, and it may not even benefit women necessity while pregnant or nursing. In group of chimps wiping out another - the capable of being agents re- 

... Conversely, pressuring women to technologically advanced societies with roots of genocide he in our evolutionary sponsible for our actions, 

accept management they really do not extremely low birth rates and high levels past and therefore there must be similari- We are individuals with 

want is likely to lead to inadequate per- of technical support, again the relation ties between human and chimp behav- rights, duties and obliga- 

formance or unwanted stress and between the reproductive and the sexual iour. After his study of primates, Diamond tions, individuals who have 

changes in family life” (pp5,19-20,58-59). division of labour is broken - or, at least, gloomily intones: “The potential for control over our actions, 

Perhaps the “nadir of evolutionary substantially whittled away. In other genocide lies within all of us” (p255). and not simply conduits for 
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CPGB AGGREGATE 

Debating perspectives 


B uilding the party the working 
class needs remains the key im¬ 
mediate aim of the CPGB. And it 
was clear from the February 23 aggregate 
of members that a clear majority believe 
the Socialist Alliance can and must be 
transformed into such a party. 

Since December 1, we have cam¬ 
paigned for an unofficial Socialist Alli¬ 
ance paper to organise and cohere a 
healthy pro-party bloc, and to recruit peo¬ 
ple to the SA on healthy, pro-party poli¬ 
tics. However, the fight for such a paper 
has been set back, but not defeated, by 
the retreat of the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty. At the beginning of the aggre¬ 
gate, CPGB national organiser Mark 
Fischer read out a letter just received from 
the AWL’s Martin Thomas, which de¬ 
clared: “At present there is no sufficient 
body of unaffiliated SA members actively 
committed to this project to create a 
broadly based, unofficial SA paper" (see 
P4). 

This letter clearly impacted on the two 
main debates of the aggregate - perspec¬ 
tives for CPGB work and the prospects 
for a Socialist Alliance paper. 

Comrade Fischer spoke on his draft 
perspectives document. He began by 
analysing the context of our work - the 
world situation and politics in Britain. We 
are still in a period of reaction, but the or¬ 
ganisations of the workers’ movement 
remain intact. The key weakness of the 
proletariat is political, which is why the 
Socialist Alliance is potentially so impor¬ 
tant. Comrade Fischer spoke of the im¬ 
pact of September 11 which speeded up 
already latent political and economic de- 


ote Socialist Alliance’ posters 

W adorned the top table at the Latton 
Bush centre in Harlow, the venue for the 
first meeting in over a year of the Eastern 
Region Socialist Alliance (Ersa), indicat¬ 
ing that in some areas campaigning for 
the local elections is well underway. 
However, before polling day on May 2 
we have our trade union conference on 
March 16 to look forward to. This was 
the main topic of discussion at the meet¬ 
ing. 

Graham Noakes of the Fire Brigades 
Union, the first speaker, addressed the 
meeting on the question of trade union 
political funds. Comrade Noakes briefly 
took us through some of the features of 
the campaign to democratise the politi¬ 
cal fund in the FBU. The FBU changed 
its rule book in 2001 to allow for the spon¬ 
sorship of non-Labour candidates, and 
other unions are also debating the issue. 

Given the contrast between their treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the Labour govern¬ 
ment and that of its business 
benefactors, this is hardly surprising. 
Enron, Bernie Ecclestone, Lakshmi 
Mittal, the Hinduja brothers - all seem to 
have been amply rewarded for their lar¬ 
gesse, whereas in return for the millions 
of pounds given by the trade union 
movement unions are fed the same diet 
of cuts and privatisation. Touching on 
the core of the debate, comrade Noakes 
emphasised that, while there was grow¬ 
ing dissatisfaction with the Blair govern¬ 
ment, there was also a feeling that the 
Socialist Alliance did not yet constitute 
a viable alternative. 

Kate Ford of Workers Power and the 


velopments, and of the wide layer of anti¬ 
capitalist sentiment in society. 

Comrade Fischer said we are not ex¬ 
cited by the prospect of a deep slump. 
Unlike many other groups, we do not 
subscribe to economic catastrophism. 
There is no automatic correlation be¬ 
tween the depth of a recession and the 
ability of the working class to fight and 
win. Economic crisis in no way gurantees 
a shift to the left. Similarly, comrade 
Fischer criticised those who believe that 
high rates of abstention in elections in¬ 
dicate discontent widi the government 
and a widespread desire for a left alter¬ 
native. Cynicism is not a positive societal 
trend he warned. 

After briefly talking about Europe, 
Scotland and Wales, Ireland, and the 
trade union movement, Comrade Fischer 
turned to the state of the left, and the 
position of the CPGB within the Social¬ 
ist Alliance. 

Comrade Fischer’s draft was dis¬ 
cussed by tlie meeting and suggestions 
were made for improvement and clarifi¬ 
cation. Marcus Larsen noted that there 
are no major differences over perspec¬ 
tives in the organisation. He said this 
unity of view is a strength in one sense, 
but can also be a weakness, since it can 
mean that positions may not be devel¬ 
oped to the full in the absence of sharp 
debate. 

Phil Kent observed that our perspec¬ 
tives develop slowly, remaining similar 
from year to year. He wanted a more 
worked out position on imperialism. 
Lawrie Coombs agreed, advocating more 
discussion of what forces can oppose 


National Union of Teachers picked up on 
this theme. Privatisation is discredited by 
recent fiascos: infamously Railtrack; most 
recently the bailing out of air traffic con¬ 
trol. However, the government remains 
dogmatically committed to privatisation 
as a universal panacea for every conceiv¬ 
able ill. For comrade Ford, a combination 
of cracks in the Blair project and increas¬ 
ing trade union militancy presents the 
Socialist Alliance with an excellent op¬ 
portunity to make significant advances. 

While it is true that we are seeing un¬ 
accustomed industrial action in one or 
two sectors like the railways, in my opin¬ 
ion it is far too early to proclaim a gener¬ 
alised return to militancy. However, 
comrade Ford is not wrong about the op¬ 
portunities presented to the SA by the 
current situation. All the more important 
then that we take steps to ensure that our 
political interventions in every sphere, 
including trade union work, are more pro¬ 
fessional. 

Encouragingly, comrade Ford was able 
to report that over one third of the del¬ 
egates expected to attend our trade un¬ 
ion conference are non-Socialist Alliance 
members. However, as Derek Goodliffe 
pointed out, the main question is how we 
take our trade union work forward from 
that date. As it stands, the conference is 
clearly not going to be a working one. If 
we are to be taken seriously, then set- 
piece events must be combined with day- 
to-day rank and file work within the 
unions. Comrade Noakes concurred. The 
Socialist Alliance needed to “make defi¬ 
nitions of where it is going" to win cred¬ 
ibility within the unions. 


the rampage of US imperialism across the 
world. He criticised the section on Europe 
for being too narrow, and said it should 
include discussion of the impact the slow 
eradication of national borders in Europe 
will have here and elsewhere. 

John Pearson said there are lively ar¬ 
guments between comrades via email on 
the CPGB’s internal discussion list, and 
these should be extended to the pages 
of the Weekly Worker. He also complained 
that some writers change their positions 
from one article to another on certain 
questions - he cited the question of Pal¬ 
estine and the two-state solution as an 
example - without explaining their think¬ 
ing. Cameron Richards backed him on 
this issue, saying the line taken in the 
Weekly Worker should not be altered 
without debate within the organisation. 
John Bridge disagreed. All articles are 
signed, he pointed out, and, as we are not 
a sect, authors can change their position 
if they so wish. However, commissioned 
reports and commentaries usually reflect 
out collective positions which have been 
arrived at after debate. 

Anne Me Shane argued for more dis¬ 
cussion of the electoral tactic. When 
Socialist Workers Party candidates stand 
for the Socialist Alliance in elections, their 
goal can sometimes appear little more 
than for our people to be better council¬ 
lors than Labour’s. We should argue for 
revolutionary politics when we stand in 
elections, she said. The SWP has recently 
accepted that the SA should contest 
widely in this year’s council elections, a 
positive development. 

Tina Becker urged a more complete 


With that thought in mind the meet¬ 
ing then moved on to discuss how to take 
Ersa forward. It has been kept ticking over 
mainly by the efforts of its chair, Jim 
Jepps. During the general election cam¬ 
paign comrades had rightly focused on 
their local branches. Now several, rela¬ 
tively healthy, local branches exist de¬ 
spite the departure of the Socialist Party, 
which has damaged some areas like 
Stevenage. This led some comrades to 
question what role a regional body could 
play. 

Darrell Goodliffe agreed that regular 
Ersa meetings were impracticable, but felt 
that a regional body could fill in the gaps 
that existing local SAs do not already 
cover. We have members who are not yet 
organised in any SA and, given the geo¬ 
graphical nature of the region, Ersa 
could play a coordinating role. Where 
alliance branches do not already exist, it 
could step in and provide necessary 
support. And one branch often does not 
know what the others are doing - a by¬ 
product of the lack of an SA paper. 
Though no substitute for this, Ersa could 
at least begin producing its own news¬ 
letter to keep members informed of de¬ 
velopments across the region. 

And, as comrade Jepps pointed out, 
next year’s elections for the European 
parliament will be fought on a regional 
basis. A functioning regional body will 
then be needed to effectively fight those 
elections. It was therefore agreed that 
quarterly meetings of Ersa would take 
place and a regular newsletter would be 
produced • 

Derek Goodliffe 


analysis of the anti-globalisation move¬ 
ment. Comrade Larsen agreed, describ¬ 
ing tlie anti-globalisation movement as 
a gleam of fight in an otherwise gloomy 
period, and predicting that a spontane¬ 
ously reaction to capitalist triumphalism 
will inevitably resurface, and we should 
be ready to fully engage with it. 

Future prospects for the development 
of the alliance were discussed in more de¬ 
tail in the afternoon session. Comrade 
Larsen introduced the debate with an 
opening on the campaign for a Socialist 
Alliance paper. He described how the S A 
had developed, the contradictory role of 
the SWP within it, and commented on the 
recent ‘red scare' in the bourgeois press 
about the activities of Socialist Alliance 
members in the unions. Although the SA 
is unfortunately not as strong or influ¬ 
ential as the bourgeois press would have 
it, there are positive developments. Pre¬ 
viously bitterly opposed fiefdoms have 
started to come together, and People 
before profits, for all its faults, came out 
of a real debate and is supportable as a 
programme for the elections. 

Comrade Larsen reiterated the CPGB 
policyof seeking to compete for the lead¬ 
ership of the project, both hegemonically 
and in terms of the numbers we hope to 
recruit to it through a pro-party unoffi¬ 
cial SA paper. 

This was the proposal we put to the 
AWL, and from which the comrades 
have now stepped back. The AWL has 
a distorted idea of partyism, he said. 
While it paid lip service to the idea of a 
single, united, revolutionary party, it 
does not see how the SA could play a 
central role in bringing that about. In 
practice it is prepared to campaign only 
for a reformist party: the idea of a new 
Labour Representation Committee, for 
example. 

There was no dissent from the basic 
idea that, in the words of John Bridge, to 
fight the bourgeois state the working 
class needs a single, united party. But 
some comrades doubted whether the So- 

Teesside 

Workers’ 

T he recent branch meeting of Teesside 
Socialist Alliance thrashed out a 
number of issues relating to our public 
meeting on Monday March 11, This will 
see Janet Alder of the Justice for 
Christopher Alder campaign and the SA 
mayoral candidate, Jeff Fowler, kick off 
our campaign attacking the law and or¬ 
der agenda that has so far dominated the 
run-up to the May 2 election. 

This increasingly bizarre contest al¬ 
ready has eight candidates, including 
several eccentric independents, ex-foot- 
ballers, businessmen and sleaze-tainted 
former police chiefs - a bit like Citizen 
Kane on speed. Our SA branch dis¬ 
cussed the tactic of challenging front¬ 
runner ‘Robocop’ Ray Mallon to debate 
tlie issues with us, but the meeting de¬ 
cided against this on the prime basis of 
not colluding with what is becoming a 
Mallon freak show. 

Publicity for the SA has already been 
forthcoming in the local press and we 
decided to pursue the agenda of ham¬ 
mering the council on democracy and 
lack of accountability, as well as high¬ 
lighting the commitment of comrade 
Fowler, a member of the Socialist 
Workers Party, to accept only a work- 


cialist Alliance could be made into this 
party, and others questioned whether a 
new paper was needed. Comrade Becker 
reiterated tlie crucial point that the role 
of the prospective paper will be to organ¬ 
ise the Socialist Alliance and take it for¬ 
ward. 

Speakers in the debate responded to 
the contents of the dissapointing letter 
from Martin Thomas. Comrade Pearson 
said he had not been happy with the ex¬ 
tent of the “concessions” the CPGB had 
been willing to make to the AWL in agree¬ 
ing the proposed publication. He urged 
reviewing our contact with the AWL. 

A few comrades questioned the basis 
participation in the SA project itself, ei¬ 
ther because they regarded it as no longer 
viable, or because they believed it caused 
a rightward shift in CPGB politics. Derek 
Goodliffe claimed the SA is collapsing, 
while Cameron Richards said that the 
CPGB’s determination to be part of the 
SA means it no longer argues for a revo¬ 
lutionary party, but for a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance party, he alleged, and wants to 
publish a Socialist Alliance paper rather 
than a revolutionary paper. He added 
that the PCC seems not to have grasped 
the extent to which the SA has declined 
since the general election. 

Alan Stevens said that, for all our criti¬ 
cisms of the alliance, he said, it is all there 
is to base a party project on. The SA al¬ 
lows us to engage with comrades we 
would not otherwise have had the 
chance to talk to. He said we must con¬ 
tinue to debate with people in the S A, but 
also concentrate on improving the 
Weekly Worker . 

Others, including comrade Phil Kent, 
argued that the Weekly Worker is not in 
a position to perform the role of a Social¬ 
ist Alliance paper. 

Tina Becker agreed we must continue 
to campaign for a Socialist Alliance pa¬ 
per. but she was not in favour of the CPGB 
launching it now, single-handedly. 
AWL • 

Mary Godwin 


candidate 


ers’ wage if elected. We have firmly at¬ 
tacked the sham of the mayoralty and 
our next press release will highlight the 
postal-vote-only nature of this elec¬ 
tion - Middlesbrough being intending 
as a laboratory test for future Blairite 
policy. 

We continued honing down points 
for inclusion in our election programme, 
which is based on People before profit, 
the SA’s general election manifesto, but 
also takes into account local conditions. 
We have agreed to emphasise that our 
intervention is aimed primarily at aiding 
and crucially leading class struggle and 
not posing comrade Jeff as some sav¬ 
iour who will single-handedly improve 
fife for everyone. We will use the cam¬ 
paign to encourage direct action to de¬ 
fend services rather than meekly wait for 
a lead from others. 

It was noted in the report-back from 
the recent SA national council meeting 
that this is not the approach of all in the 
alliance - perhaps Teesside is pail of its 
left wing. Hopefully the ambitious plans 
for our intervention will show that there 
is more to ‘local’ politics than who can 
empty the bins fastest • 

Lawrie Coombs 


Eastern SA 

Regional revival 




Settling of scores 


O n February 12 the trial of Slobo¬ 
dan Milosevic by the United 
Nations International Criminal 
Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia be¬ 
gan in The Hague. Milosevic has been 
indicted on more than 50 counts - crimes 
against humanity, war crimes and geno¬ 
cide, all relating to Serbia’s conduct dur¬ 
ing the campaigns of 1991 in Croatia, 
1992-95 in Bosnia and 1999 in Kosova. 

The trial, which could last as long as 
two years, will undoubtedly bring to the 
fore once again those bitter divisions on 
the left that were most notable during 
Nato’s war against Serbia over the ques¬ 
tion of Kosova. Just as then, so now, we 
can expect various Stalinite and Trotsky- 
ite sects to call for the unconditional sup¬ 
port of Milosevic, on no more rational 
grounds than the fact that he is suppos¬ 
edly an inveterate enemy of ‘imperialism’ 
- just like Saddam Hussein in fact, an¬ 
other icon of the ‘anti-imperialist’ strug¬ 
gle. The enemy of my enemy is my friend 
- that is what passes in these quarters for 
Marxist analysis. 

That Milosevic was a bloody, reaction¬ 
ary, anti-democratic tyrant, an oppressor 
not just of various ethnic minorities in the 
Balkans, but also of the Serbian working 
class itself, is something we are sup¬ 
posed to brush aside in our righteous 
condemnation of the injustice repre¬ 
sented by The Hague tribunal. All that 
matters is the defence of Milosevic. 

To take one, admittedly bizarre, exam¬ 
ple, we have only to look at an article en¬ 
titled ‘Milosevic, prisoner of conscience’, 
by Neil Clark (New Statesman February 
11). At first reading it seems as if it might 
be some deeply ironic, provocative 
spoof, but no. Mr Clark, who describes 
his “ecstasy” at finding a copy of Tony 
Benn’s Arguments for socialism promi¬ 
nently displayed in a Belgrade bookshop 
in 1998 (years after Milosevic’s foment¬ 
ing of blood-soaked wars in Croatia and 
Bosnia) tells us that Milosevic’s “worst 
crime was to carry on being a socialist” 
who “never once made a racist speech”, 
but who, when "confronted by the inces¬ 
sant violence of western-trained separa- 
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tist groups, had little option but to use 
military means to try to prevent the break¬ 
up of his country”. For Clark, the really 
“scandalous” thing is the infringement 
of Milosevic’s human rights. 

Clark’s position may seem extreme, but 
in essence it is actually little different from 
what we heard so often during the Ko¬ 
sova war from those bone-headed phil- 
istines who crudely abused Trotsky’s 
theoretical legacy by maintaining that 
Yugoslavia under Milosevic was in some 
sense a workers’ state (albeit a ‘deformed’ 
one) and that it was therefore the sworn 
duty of all communists and socialists to 
take the side of Milosevic in his heroic 
struggle against imperialism. Nonsense 
it was then; nonsense it remains. 

Not even in some tangential way did 
Milosevic’s warmongering constitute a 
genuine struggle by an oppressed peo¬ 
ple to defend itself against imperialist 
aggression. In its ultra-nationalism and 
chauvinism, the Milosevic regime, intent 
on creating by bloody force an ethnically 
pure greater Serbia, may have used 
pseudo-socialist and anti-imperialist 
rhetoric to defend its actions, but it was 
about as far from socialism as you can 
actually get. 


Socialist Alliance 
election 
material 



For the local elections Cam¬ 
paign Badges has again pro¬ 
duced a variety of Socialist 
Alliance campaigning material. 
The range from the general 
election has been updated and 
expanded. 

For example, there are now 
election rosettes on offer. 
These come in two varieties. 
The standard option carries the 
general slogan ‘Vote Socialist 
Alliance’. The individualised 
option can carry the names of 
your local candidates. Please 
check out the printing sched¬ 
ule on our website to make sure 


your SA gets the materials it 
needs to make an impact in the 
elections. 

Also, special ‘Election Packs’ 
offer a variety of material at 
reduced prices. For example, 
Campaign Pack B has: 

■ 312 round stickers 

■ 100 balloons 

■ 100 square stickers 

■ 50 postcards 

■ 50 badges (your selection) 

■ 10 standard rosettes 

£55 instead of 
£65.50 


Check out the new website: 


campaigncadges 


sales@campaignbadges.co.uk, Tel: 07941083 011 


So how should we as communists and 
revolutionaries orient ourselves towards 
The Hague? Do we believe that Milose¬ 
vic should be held accountable for his 
crimes? Yes. He whose policies and ac¬ 
tions, directly or indirectly brought death 
and immense suffering to hundreds of 
thousands of his own people should pay 
the price. Just as, for that matter should 
Tudjman. were he still alive, not to men¬ 
tion Radovan Karadzic and Ratko 
Mladic, who still remain at large. 

Do we, therefore, support or condone 
the creation of the United Nations Inter¬ 
national Criminal Tribunal and its trial of 
Milosevic? Certainly not. In an ideal 
world, degenerate scum like Milosevic, 
Karadzic and Mladic would have their 
fate settled not by a bourgeois court dis¬ 
pensing victors’ justice in the name of 
the so-called ‘international community’ 
(ie, the interests of US imperialism and the 
new world order), but by the remorseless 
justice of the Yugoslav working class it¬ 
self, sitting in judgement on its tyranni¬ 
cal oppressors. Sadly, that cannot be. 

Milosevic is a criminal, but his captors 
and his judges are the greatest criminals 
of all. The imperialists went to war against 
Milosevic not to rid the world of a geno- 
cidal megalomaniac, but to secure their 
own strategic interests in the former Yu¬ 
goslavia, whose disintegration threat¬ 
ened to make the region permanently 
unstable and unfit for exploitation. It was 
not the desire to guarantee the right of 
self-determination to Kosova (in itself a 
genuinely justifiable demand, which we 
consistently supported) that led the 
Nato alliance to attack Serbia, but the 
necessity of imposing stability on the 
Balkan region on its own, self-serving 
terms. 

The decisive question in all such mat¬ 
ters is what fmthers the struggle of the 
working class against its oppressors and 
for democracy. Hence, it is clearly impos¬ 
sible to give any support to a tribunal 
whose purpose is to settle accounts with 
a rogue former client. It is hardly in the 
strategic interests of the international 
working class to rely on imperialists, 
through judicial or other means, to deal 
with its enemies and oppressors. 

Milosevic became an enemy for the 
imperialists because he refused to play 
the game by their rules. But the real en¬ 
emy of imperialism, the enemy that at 
heart it fears the most, is the working class 
at home and abroad. It cannot conceiv¬ 
ably be in the interests of the working 
class to give any support or credence to 
a supra-national body whose ultimate 
purpose is to uphold and defend the new 
world order on the basis, in fact, of no 
legal or moral authority whatsoever, save 
that of power. 

In order to bolster its dubious legal 
credentials and beef up its claim to be 
acting in the name of ‘humanity’ in gen¬ 
eral, The Hague tribunal compares itself 
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with the international military tribunal that 
tried leading members of the Nazi regime 
in 1946. But, as John Laughland pointed 
out in a recent thoughtful article, “As 
with many bodies in search of legitimacy 
- the Hague tribunal was created in 1993 
by the UN security council, a body 
which has as little right to set up a court 
as it does to raise taxes - its defenders 
probably think that a quick reference to 
Hitler can settle the matter” (The Guard¬ 
ian February 16). 

Ironically, as Laughland states, “Like 
today’s globalists [imperialism and the 
new world order - MB], the Nazis argued 
that economic realities had changed, and 
that, therefore, the great powers should 
have the legal right to interfere in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of smaller nations in their 
sphere of influence ... The Nuremberg 
jurisprudence of peace has been aban¬ 
doned in favour of the Hague’s decision 
to award - to the powerful western na¬ 
tions at least - a ‘licence to kill’.” 

It is interesting to hear from Mr Laugh¬ 
land, who one doubts is a communist, so 
eloquent a juridical denunciation of the 
whole international tribunal process. Not 
only has it got nothing to do with justice 
or morality - as Marxists we knew that 
already - but even on the basis of bour¬ 
geois jurisprudence it is an abuse that 
has everything to do with that interna¬ 
tional power and domination which im¬ 
perialism covets in the name of the 
so-called ‘international community’. 

Ironically, as it happens, the trajectory 
of international ‘law’, made on the hoof 
by politicians rather than lawyers, now 
actually poses a threat to the cohesion 
of the alliance whose purpose it was 
meant to serve. The logic of the process, 
accepted and promulgated by the major 
EU powers, is to create an International 
Criminal Court with power to indict any¬ 
one, anywhere. A treaty to set up the ICC 
is already approaching ratification but is 
being bitterly opposed by the Bush ad¬ 
ministration. led by a powerful bloc of 
Pentagon and state department interests, 
who believe that, at least in theory, it 
could lead to the unthinkable - the US 
itself being indicted for war crimes. A 
projected Congress amendment will, 
therefore, prohibit Americans from hav¬ 
ing anything to do with tire ICC, even if 
it means a political rift with Nato on the 
question. 

Of course, given the nature of the capi¬ 
talist system itself and imperialism’s new 
world order (ie, pax Americana), there are 
not and cannot be any legal or other in¬ 
stitutions, however grandiose their char¬ 
ters, that truly represent ‘the interests of 
humanity’. In this sense. The Hague tri¬ 
bunal lacks not only judicial but any re¬ 
mote semblance of moral authority • 
Maurice Bernal 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination, hi Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of tine 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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Fringe meeting 

Unity is strength 

Why socialist should unite 
against the British state 

Saturday March 3,15 minutes after end of 
conference. Pillars Bar, 9 Crichton Street, Dundee 


SSP needs unity 


A s the Scottish Socialist Party gath¬ 
ers in Dundee this weekend for 
our first ever delegate confer¬ 
ence, comrades will no doubt be reflect¬ 
ing on the executive’s paper, ‘Preparing 
for 2003', which places the party firmly 
on the Scottish parliamentary road to 
socialism through the ballot box. 

Since its launch in 1996 (as the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Alliance) the SSP has con¬ 
tinued to attract support and build its 
membership. We are the fastest growing 
political party in Scotland and, quite cor¬ 
rectly, promote ourselves as the cham¬ 
pion of the working class, the only party 
that consistently campaigns against the 
inequalities and injustices facing our 
class in the struggle for survival against 
the ascendancy of capital. In Scotland, 
the working class has traditionally looked 
to the Labour Party to serve its interests, 
but that party is no longer considered by 
increasing numbers to have the interests 
of ordinary people anywhere on their 
agenda, and a credible alternative has to 
emerge to fill the vacuum created by La¬ 
bour’s departure to the right. 

The SSP has taken on that responsi¬ 
bility, and has certainly made a tremen¬ 
dous impact on the consciousness of 
many people in Scotland and elsewhere 
- a remarkable achievement, given the 
short period of time the SSP has been 
around. Credit must obviously be given 
to the SSP’s only representative in the 
Scottish parliament, Tommy Sheridan, 
but there has also been massive activity 
and contributions made by grassroots 
members. 

However, we have to be aware of the 
dangers that lie ahead. The executive’s 
paper ponders whether we should con¬ 
centrate our electoral energies and re¬ 
sources only in areas where we might be 
successful or whether we should maxim¬ 
ise our challenge throughout the whole 
country. The drain on party funds is of 
course daunting, but it is important that 
the SSP is seen not just as yet another 
political party which appears from time 
to time only when seeking electoral ap¬ 
proval, but as a genuine fighting force 
against the enemies of our class, before, 
during and after elections. 

To build a mass party capable of with¬ 
standing the attacks (that will surely fol¬ 
low) from those who would oppose us, 
we have to organise our forces on the 
widest possible front and in every com¬ 
munity and workplace so that we can 
reach everyone who will be attracted to 
and supportive of our politics. Delegates 
must realise that the socialist alternative 
we talk of in our manifesto cannot be 
achieved by voting in SSP candidates - 
and it certainly cannot be achieved in 
Scotland alone. Our prime aim in contest¬ 
ing elections must be to build a mass so¬ 
cialist party, one prepared to join forces 
with comrades in England and Wales to 
take on the power of the UK state. 

Using elections and the Scottish par¬ 
liament to express our socialist principles 
is a perfectly acceptable tactic, but as our 
support throughout Scotland increases, 
as it surely will, can delegates be certain 
that by choosing the parliamentary road 
to socialism the SSP does not itself be¬ 


come like the establishment parties we 
oppose? 

Secondly, if the aim of the SSP execu¬ 
tive to work with other parties in favour 
of an independence referendum after the 
next Holyrood election is successful, and 
if the people of Scotland decide to sever 
all constitutional connections with the 
rest of Britain, delegates would do well 
to consider the SSP’s chances of survival 
in a post-independence Scotland. 

As we struggle to build a society free 
from the poverty that still entraps far too 
many of our families, as we struggle to 
remove all forms of prejudice, inequality 
and intolerance suffered by our class, the 
SSP may find that trying to build social¬ 
ism within the confines of Scotland will 
strike fear and alarm into those neigh¬ 
bouring states who do not share our 
desire to destroy the economic system 
that enslaves humanity. We may find that 
we experience the conditions Cuba has 
had to endure during the last 43 years. 
Whether or not the people of Scotland 
would tolerate having to put up with simi¬ 
lar experiences and make the personal 
sacrifices necessary to sustain such a 
‘socialist government’ remains to be 
seen. 

The SSP recognises in formal terms 
that in this age of global communication 
and transnational capitalism the battle for 
socialism cannot be confined within the 
borders of a single state. So why inde¬ 
pendence? Breaking away from our 
working class comrades in the rest of 
Britain can only be regarded as a retro¬ 
grade step in the struggle for socialism. 
The British state can be permanently 
defeated only through its destruction - 
which can only be achieved through the 
united action of workers throughout Brit¬ 
ain. 

Interestingly, despite the SSP’s sepa¬ 
ratist drive, there is a motion before con¬ 
ference (B2) which calls for the “creation 
of a broad-based European Socialist Al¬ 
liance” with a programme of opposing 
the anti-working class programme of the 
European Union. Excellent. But surely 
there is a gaping contradiction here. If it 
is correct to unite organisationally on a 
Europe-wide scale why is it so wrong to 
do so in Britain? 

To the extent that the EU takes on state 
form, to that extent the organisations of 
the working class will need to come to¬ 
gether to oppose it. That means EU trade 
unions, an EU TUC and a single political 
party of the working class organised 
throughout the EU - a European S A could 
be the first step towards achieving that. 

But in Britain we have a more urgent 
task. The UK constitutional monarchy 
state already exists. Our class enemy or¬ 
ganises its “armed bodies of men” un¬ 
der a single command across the whole 
of its territory, yet, criminally, our work¬ 
ing class forces are divided by national¬ 
ism. Our party should reject the chimera 
of a Scottish independent road to ‘social¬ 
ism’ and actively seek unity with the 
Socialist Alliances in England and Wales, 
with the aim of uniting within an all-Brit¬ 
ain party capable of taking on and defeat¬ 
ing the system of capital and its state • 
Ronnie Mejka 
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